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_ PHANTASMAGORIA. 


’ HE *‘ magic lantern” is a thing so well known 
£ 
in this way the size of objects is either dimin- 


by every one that the principles upon which 


it is operated will need no minute explanation | 


The striking displays of what | 


here. Yet there are some very curious optical 
illusions produced by much the same means, 
which may not be so well understood by some 


of our readers, 
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Fig. 1.—Wnaite Strx Bripar 


Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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is popularly known as phantasmagoria are made 


| with an ordinary magic lantern mounted on 


wheels, in order that it may be moved so as to 


| approach toward or recede from the spectators 


ished or enlarged. In other representations the 
lantern is placed before the screen, and the slides 
are painted on glass so as to-be entirely transpar- 
ent; but in these exhibitions the screen itself is 
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Fig. 2.—Brown Popiin Fig. 3.—Wuite 


Dress 
For description see Supplement. 
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hes or recedes. As the figures aloue are 


of white muslin, and the lantern and exhibitor | px 
luminous, they are the only part described upon 


are both behind it. The slides used are made 
in outline upon a black opaque groundwork ; in- 

| deed, black paper, with the figures cut out and 
then pasted upon glass, will answer nicely. 

In order to preserve distinctness in the picture, 
there is a special adjustment of the tube which 
carries the lens, so that the distance between it 
and the slide may be varied as the whole ap- 


the screen, and the strangest optical illusions 
may thus be produced. For instance, the de- 
sign may include skeletons or demons with out- 
stretched arms, and as the lantern is made to re- 
cede they will appear to approach, as if trying 
to clutch you with their bony fingers. Some- 
times, by the use of. shifting slides, the eyes and 
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mouths are made to open, and quite startling ef- 
fects are thus produced. Any one owning a 
snagic lantern can prepare a few of these phan- 
tasmagoria slides; and if the apparatus can not 
be conveniently placed upon wheels, the perform- 
er can have it strapped to his waist, and thus by 
receding slowly, and at the same time adjusting 
the focus, it will produce the same effect. There 
are few things more surprising or entertaining 
for a winter evening, either for young or old, 
than these optical illusions, and as they are so 
easily made and ‘managed, the boys and girls 
may prepare them for themselves. 





APRIL. 
By HARRIET PRESCONT SPOFFORD. 


A cusu of bird-song, a patter of dew, 
A clond, and a rainbow’s warning, 

Suddenly sunshine and perfect blue— 
An April day in the morning! 


Magical, autumn hazes are, 
And sweet is your summer weather, 
With its purple midnight’s throbbing star 
Over lovers clasped together ; 


But dearer to me these daring flowers 
The passionate noontide scorning, 

This gladsome slipping of silver showers, 
This April day in the morning! 
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G@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEK y for April 11 was issued gratui- 
tously a profusely 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing “A Vigilance Court in Ses- 
sion,” “A City Mission School,” and 
other pictorial attractions. 

An illustrated SuppLemeEnt will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for April 18. 





&@ We shall commence the publica- 
tion in our next Number of a new and 
fascinating Illustrated Story of vivid 
dramatic interest, entitled 


“LOST FOR LOVE” 
by the favorite Novelist, 
MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


to which we call the especial attention 
of our readers. 





IQ A Cut Paper Pattern of the new and ele- 
gant Medicis Sacque, with Demi Over-Skirt and 
Demi-trained Skirt, will be published with our 
next Number. For Compiete List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 263. 





SPRING’S ADVENT. 


oes are few nations that have so va- 
ried a climate as the one in which we 
rejoice; for the United States comprise 
within their limits, at one and the same 
time, almost every degree of temperature 
from zero to the boiling-point. If one 
would escape the driving snow-storms of 
the North, and the gales that pile the ice 
into the harbors of the great lakes, he can, 
if he will, sit under blooming orange groves 
in the South; if he would escape the torrid 
heats of the summer Atlantic, he can find 
unvarying comfort on the Pacific shores; 
and while thus a wayfarer among all the 
zones and all the climates, he is always at 
home in his own country. 

Through the whole of this varying circuit 
of the weather the Bazar travels, a guest to 
be received under the silken mosquito nets 
of Southern verandas as by the fireside of 
Northern homes; and when it announces 
that the spring has come, its announcement 
means very different things under the dif- 
ferent isothermal lines; for to the Southern 
maiden it means merely the technical and 
actual arrival of the vernal equinox, of no 
especially pleasant purport to her, since she 
lives in a spring that is only not perpetual 
because it now and then deepens into sum- 
mer, and she is hardly able to imagine how 
contrary is its meaning to the girl of the 
northern and middle regions of the country, 
and how all the trumpets of the air are al- 
ready blowing the tidings to her in such a 








For to the people of our cooler latitudes 
spring comes with the same great unsealing 
that it comes with to flowers and trees and 
brooks— . 

“When rosy plumelets tuft the larch, 
And rarely pipes the mounted thrush, 
Or underneath the barren bush 
Flits by the sea-blue bird of March”— 

comes like a visible presence indeed, like 
nothing so much as the mighty angel that 
JOHN saw in Revelation coming down from 
heaven, “clothed with a cloud, and a rain- 
bow was upon his head, and his face was as 
it were the sun, and his feet as pillars of 
fire...... and he set his right foot upon the 
sea, and his left foot on the earth, and cried 
with a loud voice, as when a lion roareth: 
and when he had cried, seven thunders ut- 
tered their voices.” 

To nearly every one, with this yearly ad- 
vent and fresh pulse of life, comes a delight- 
fully invigorated hopefulness and purpose. 
The strong young sunshine seems to warm 
our very souls; we are made more aware 
than ever that we are one with all the rest 
of creation; we feel a sort of kinship with 
the flowers beneath the sod that are creep- 
ing up to the light; our hearts are like 
places that are “fresh-washed with April 
rains ;” we dream of casting off our troubles 
and sins and follies for a time, as the snake 
sloughs off her old skin; and while the sap 
is running freely in the stems, ready to 
burst into leaf and tassel, the vital current 
seems to be all aglow and astir with a live- 
ly exhilaration, and new desires and aims 
bud and burgeon in our natures, having a 
strength behind fit to carry them into ac- 
tion and real life, were they to be nipped by 
no frost, and untouched by the worm and the 
weevil. 

“Can trouble live with April days, 
Or sad in the moons ?” 
we would ask. And the poet cries for us all: 


“© thou new year, delaying long, 
Delayest the sorrow in my blood, 
That longs to burst a frozen bud, 

And flood a fresher throat with song!” 





Every spring renews our youth, in fact, and 
is to the rounded year what childhood is to 
the rounded life. We see such miracles go- 
ing on about us in “ the life re-orient out of 
dust” that we ‘believe in the possibility of 
all things, so that the future looks to us for 
the nonce as the world does to the child, an 
arena where we have nothing to do but to 
enter and seize the prizes. Summer comes 
anon, dry and draining, and takes the 
strength out of us, but in the delicious days 
of spring we never burden ourselves with 
thought of that; we see the wondrous 
changes wrought upon the living earth go- 
ing on so utterly without our help that we 
share something of the sweet irresponsibil- 
ity of childhood, and take our existence in 
all that faith and simplicity with which 
youth lies down and rises, as careless as the 
robin seems when tilting on the spray, as 
the brooks that race along sure somewhere 
of finding the sea! And doubtless to the 
older minds of all there come tender recol- 
lections of that spring-time of our days, in 
whose memory there is always that touch 
of sadness which rather heightens the pic- 
ture than otherwise, as some melancholy 
cadence of a vague regret gives more per- 
fect sweetness to a song: 

“The smell of violets, hidden in the green, 

Poured back into my empty soul and frame 
The times when I remember to have been 
Joyful and free from blame.” 

We have sometimes wondered if this fresh- 
ness and cheeriness which spring brings to 
our feelings be altogether a mere ideal and 
emotional experience; if, indeed, we our- 
selves, as that belt of the earth is which she 
revisits, are not subject to some renovation, 
far more subtle, it may be, but effected upon 
us in an equally material manner; if, when 
the sun treads back on his creative way 
across the vernal equinox, he does not real- 
ly stir the actual tides of our blood as he 
stirs our fancy. It may be that it is through 
the nerves which our fancy uses that he finds 
the means to stir the blood. But it would 
be strange indeed if, when all other physical 
nature warms and kindles and puts forth 
new life, our own physical nature only should 
be unaffected. The old fire-worshipers, who 
built their altars to the sun, and offered to 
him their feeble imitative fires as to the best 
representative of divine power that they 
could find, must have believed fully in such 
a probability; and, as they did in Persia and 
in Mexico, when in this season they made 
their festivals with flowers, it was with a 
sense not that their blitheness was because 
of the birth of the blossoms, but that the 
birth of the blossoms was but an accompa- 
niment of their own revivification with the 
return of the great source of life and light 
which they adored, and that they were part- 
ners and comrades in the blessing. The 
power so great that the touch of its spear 
shakes down the mighty glaciers of the po- 
lar coast to drift southward and dissolve in 
equatorial heats, so gentle that the frail 


jocund way as to fill her veins with gladness, | flower lifts its face to receive its caress, and 








so penetrating that even the brown earth 
aspires in countless blades of grass from ev- 
ery clod to behold it, may surely be able to 
combine its influences in such method that 
our bodies feel them otherwise than in ge- 
nial warmth, and more directly to them- 
selves than through the pleasure of that 
warmth, through the beauty of the specta- 
cle, through perfume, through softly fanning 
airs, or through the receipt of ripened fruits 
and grains; and without doubt we, in com- 
mon with all the other atoms of the solar 
system, receiving fit share of these tremen- 
dous undulations that create and renew life, 
receive a fuller impulse of force ourselves as 
the stronger vibrations reach our globe. The 
disinfecting and purifying powers of the old 
mother earth upon objects laid in her bosom 
have been known to generations of savages, 
and the healing and reviving power of the 
sun as well upon objects placed where they 
might be bathed in his rays; and as we know 
that the ordinary processes of any healing 
are carried on by the body’s sending warm 
and healthy blood to the sore spot in such 
plenty as even to hazard inflammation, so, 
analogously, we may conjecture that this 
healing power of the sun-bath is only in the 
direct receipt of the sun’s great influence, 
and that that influence must be at its live- 
liest, and to be felt the most keenly, at the 
time when it turns to us again after the 
long winter absence. And thus we may 
look to ourselves for brighter thoughts, bet- 
ter purposes, and fuller achievements at that 
blessed season when 
“*Winter’s rains and ruins are over, 
And all the season of snows and sins; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 
The light that loses, the night that wins; 
And time remembered is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain, and flowers begotten, | 
And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring begins!” 


THE FLOWER-HUNTERS. 


HEN the vernal season is at the full 

the flower-hunters are out in force, 
and we of the city, obliged to content our- 
selves with what we can have, solace our 
dusty fancies with thought of the pleasure 
that others are enjoying as they search wood 
and swamp and field for the treasures that 
they love. 

As early as the third week in March, when 
the rose and the magnolia and the lemon- 
tree are fragrant in the South, the pale pur- 
ple hepatica (liverwort, the country people 
call it) is to be found in the northern parts 
of Massachusetts—and is all that is to be 
found there then—by any one who will part 
the débris about it, softly opening its little 
furry coat and brightly blooming in the cold 
winds against the warm side of a stone, with 
its fresh three-lobed leaves around it, and its 
last year’s leaves red from the long-gone au- 
tumn ripeness, but soft and downy still as a 
baby’s cheek. None save those who have 
endured the long winter can tell the satis- 
faction this little blossom gives, and all it 
says to those who have had nothing else to 
woo them out upon their walks but the run- 
ning brooks, the swelling tree-buds, and the 
pearls of the frogs’ eggs in the water. The 
grass is not yet green about it, the boughs 
are bare above it; but it is one of the first 
wild things to feel the thrill of the sun’s re- 
turning warmth; and the flower - lovers, 
muffled in all their winter wraps, go out to 
gather it under the chill blue of the March 
sky, hail it as a sign that the frigid days are 
over, that the earth still acknowledges the 
old spell, and cherish it as the first pledge 
she gives of all the blossoms into which she 
will presently tremble and break. 

But close upon the hepatica’s entrance 
into the sunshine the little houstonias throng 
and jostle each other across the open fields, 
till the ground is white with a new snow- 
fall; innocence is their other name, and 
no flower ever dressed its part so well, the 
white just tinged with pearly shadow, and 
the four petals radiating from their aureate 
source: one plucks it in huge handfuls, and, 
setting it in flat dishes of the green moss lift- 
ed from any brook-side, feels as if spring had 
been brought into the house, and cast iron 
stoves could go out of it. Long before the 
houstonias cease to shine on every hill-side 
the dandelions’ yellow stars begin totwinkle, 
and the cowslips’ too, and the violets come, 
and come to stay, blue in every hollow, on 
the open sward, between the cattle-trodden 
clods, under the lee of all the fences, round 
the great roots of every tree, making such 
heavenly pasturage with their rich nectaries 
as Io only should feed upon; now the little 
wood violet, now the great pedate with its 
golden drop, now the small and utterly fra- 
grant ones that grow in wet places, snow- 
white save for the faint purple hair-strokes 
penciled on each petal with an ever-recur- 
ring precision, year after year, as if the great 
hand that shaped the orbit of the planet 
dropped just as surely its signet upon these 
tiny tablets. 

Aud with the violet, and sometimes before 








it, the May-flower is upon our flower-hunt- 
ers: arbutus, they often ignorantly call it— 
ignorantly, because it is no arbutus at all, 
but simply the epigza, or ground-laurel, first 
cousin to the classic and delicious daphne. 
But what odds is it by what name they call 
it? If they called it all the beautiful names 
in the floral kingdom, it would not express 
one-half its charm, for in the penetrating in- 
cense that it offers all rich scents are min- 
gled in one fresh cool breath, till the finder 
is in an atmosphere more divine than earth- 
ly; and while one can imagine the odor of 
the exotic helictrope to be expressive of all 
tropical passion, in this odor of the May- 
flower can be found something like a revela- 
tion of all the fervid wealth that is hidden 
under the outside snows of the Northern 
temperament. There is no flower-hunting, 
be it said, quite so enjoyable as the hunting 
for the May-flower is; spring has come, and 
the heart is gay, and one goes for it under the 
shadow of lofty pine-woods, with the crescen- 
dos and diminuendos of their everlasting su- 
surrus singing through them like the swell- 
ing and the falling of the sea, and one pulls 
away the dead pine-needles and moss to find 
the great clusters, rosy here and snowy there, 
looking up with an infantile sweetness, like 
just uncovered babies, and one takes it home 
and decks it with long wreaths of last year’s 
dark red blackberry vine, that has held its 
own all winter, and makes a parlor as spicy 
with it as some Southern island garden is, 
and into many a weary sick-room carries 
summer with the smell. Although this lit- 
tle flower blooms half the country over, the 
New Englander has adopted it as his own, 
and the sight of it away from home is said 
to make his heart beat as the shamrock sets 
to leaping the heart of a son of Erin. 

But while our flower-hunters have been 
searching for the May-flower, a swarm of 
other flowers have issued to the light and 
air, like honey-bees out of a hive ; and there 
is the silvery cinque-foil, and the beautiful 
pensile straw-bells, and the wonderful dog- 
tooth, with its long snaky leaf spotted like 
an adder; and the pure blood-root is just 
emerging snow-white from its little rough 
cloak; and the clovers gnd buttercups are 
crowding on the frail anemones, looking 
more like curdled light than earthly tissue ; 
the cornels and the white strawberry-bloom 
have come; the columbine is swinging its 
red flame aloft in every cranny of the rocks, 
and the shad-blossom is making all the river- 
banks white, as the azalea with its pungent 
breath has made them sweet; and presently 
all Scotland is beckoning to our flower- 
hunters in the bonny blue harebell that.is 
every where shaking in the wind, and all 
France in the wild fleur-de-lis that spreads 
its purple irises by every stagnant pool; the 
mountain laurel is opening its dazzling and 
sculpture-like blossoms, red lilies are burn- 
ing in the fields, and water-lilies, are cover- 
ing all the waters with their white and gold 
pavilions; clematis and convolvulus are 
throwing their net-work over all the thick- 
ets; and at length by every way-side, bright 
as sunrise, and sweet with a wild, deep, sat- 
isfying sweetness, there “ widely blooms the 
perfect rose.” 

Who shall say that the flower-hunters, 
even in our temperate latitudes, as we call 
the chilly regions, do not have richness to 
reward them—richness that widens out 
through the whole half year, as later months 
give the splendid scarlet of the cardinals, 
the heavenly blue of the fringed gentians 
and soap-worts, purple of asters, and yellow 
of golden-rods, till the earth, as if in a cul- 
mination of magnificent color, throws down 
the very leaves of the trees, turned to things 
as gorgeous.as the flowers! And who shall 
say that there is any more wholesome enjoy- 
ment in life than that of the tramp along the 
brook, or over the hill, or through the woody 
aisle, to the sound of gay laughing voices, 
with all nature for friend besides, surprised 
now by a stretch of a bog-bear blossom, 
where the fairies may have hung their black 
lace and their swan’s-down; by the little 
hooded coquette of an arethusa; by the 
freakish Venus’s-slipper; by the quaint side- 
saddle-flower and its pitcher-like leaf; by the 
old mother mullein, standing sentinel, like 
the old soldier in the Arabian city of armed 
women; by the absurd Jack-in-a-pulpit, that 
poor burlesque of the spotless calla; by the 
fantastic Indian pipe, snow-white with sooty 
smutches, that seems as if it must be a relic 
of some old diablerie of the woods; now in 
an ecstasy over the rosy twin flowers of the 
linnea; now lingering, and loath to come 
away because it is not possibie to bring 
home the beauty of the stretching sea and 
soaring sky with the handfuls of tossing 
purple beach-peas and lupines! 

If we of the city content ourselves with 
our poor hyacinth in its glass, with our rose- 
bud of a boutonniére, it is not because we 
do not know the delight of flower-hunting, 
do not remember the breath of the freshly 
upturned earth, the music of the frolicking 
streams, the beauty of the dark pool where 
a sudden sunbeam paints the picture of the 
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tall bulrush and its reeds, with a red-winged 
blackbird swinging there; it is not because 
we are indifferent to all the gay acquaintance 
scraped with bird and worm and curious 
mantis, to the pushing out in the leaky scow, 
never satiated with the lilies to be pulled; 
it is not because we do not wholly sympa- 
thize with the gay going forth of the flower- 
hunters, and their glad return full of rosy 
health and innocent satisfaction! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WEDDING DRESSES. 


ITH the end of Lent the wedding season 
begins. Bridal dresses are made of rich, 
soft, waxen white silk of the same shade as the 
orange flowers with which they are trimmed, 
or else of the traditional white satin. The ar- 
rangement of the garniture is the only novelty 
about them; and this follows the fashion of oth- 
er dresses, having elaborate tablier fronts, folds 
of silk or jabots of lace down each side, and a 
puffed back, with flounces below. If a lace shawl 
is used as an upper skirt, it is massed on the 
back breadths, while the fronts have a length- 
wise tablier of shirred puffs ; sometimes the lace 
shawl is used for a veil, but ladies of most ex- 
travagant tastes acknowledge that a simple tulle 
veil is far more becoming than one of figured lace, 
no matter if it is the rarest roufid point. ‘The 
bride’s corsage for a church wedding is a high 
basque with pointed front; if. the skirt has a 
shirred tablier, there is also a shirred piece in 
shield shape put on the front of the waist. The 
low corsage for home weddings is in corset shape, 
fitted smoothly over the hips, and lacing behind. 
Crépe lisse pleatings and shirred bands of silk 
are used for trimming by those who can not af- 
ford expensive laces. A pretty fashion for those 
who object to flounces and other elaborate orna- 
ments on the skirt is to shirr the three front 
breadths from top to bottom, making seven puffs, 
graduating wider toward the bottom, and leav- 
ing the back breadths plain from belt to foot ; 
when such a skirt is tied back properly it will 
hang gracefully in long unbroken folds beneath 
the flowing veil. Lyons silk tulle made up on 
a foundation of cotton tulle is the material used 
for the thin dresses sometimes preferred by very 
oung brides. ‘The front of the skirt is shirred 
in the way just described, or else diagonally, and 
orange garlands are placed between the puffs; 
the back is made up of puffs and flounces. Sheer 
organdy, or else India muslin, is used when 
muslins are chosen, and the garniture is lace. 
For quiet morning weddings at home the travel- 
ing dress is used for the ceremony, and consists 
of one of the silver gray or blue-gray shades now 
in fashion. ‘This is made of cashmere and silk 
combined prettily; as, for instance, a cashmere 
basque with silk sleeves, piping, and collar; cash- 
mere apron, with silk back breadths tied as sash- 
es; the whole lower skirt is silk, with shirred 
flounces. The bonnet has a white chip front, 
with gray silk crown, and apple blossoms, haw- 
thorn, or blush-roses ; the long gloves match the 
dress in color. 
WHITE DRESSES. 


White dresses are made in abundance at this 
season for young girls to wear at their first com- 
munion, confirmation, or as graduating dresses. 
White silk, tulle, and tarlatan are used for these, 
and when thick dresses are required they are of 
white lustre; but the most girlish dresses are of 
muslin, either sheer French nansook or organdy. 
A basque, an apron-front over-skirt, and flounced 
skirt is the usual design for these. Very simple 
dresses of this kind have merely a puff ruffled on 
each edge for trimming the basque and upper 
skirt, and two gathered flounces on the lower 
skirt. To give the basque a modern look, it 
should be longer in front than behind, having 
either square or rounded fronts; but those slop- 
ing upward to the back, in the Henri Trois fash- 
ion, are prettiest. The belt is of muslin or silk, 
according to fancy. For more elaborate dresses 
the Henri Trois basque is made entirely of 
lengthwise puffs of muslin, separated by inser- 
tion of Valenciennes, or else of open-worked em- 
broidery, with a ruffle on the edge and a ruff 
around the neck; the sleeves may be puffed 
downward if the arm is short, and horizontally 
if it is long. With such a basque the apron of 
the over-skirt is also made of lengthwise puffs. 


PLAIN DRESSES. 


The plain inexpensive woolen suits necessary 
for spring wear, traveling, shopping, and for cool 
mornings in summer are now made of de bége, 
or of mohair lustre in gray and brown shades, 
or else of glossy black alpaca. American de 
bége, soft, light, and flexible, looks well, and 
costs only 24 cents a yard, but is new this sea- 
son, and has not had its durability tested; French 
de bége, at 45 cents a yard, is durable, pretty, 
and stylish, The gray mohair lustres are firm, 
serviceable, do not shrink after being dampen- 
ed, and are well worth the 50 cents a yard 
asked for them. ‘The value of black alpaca is 
universally acknowledged.. The favorite design 
for making de bége and mohair dresses is with 
a@ basque and over-skirt similar to the English 
basque and long over-skirt illustrated in Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. VIL. ; or if a more dressy suit is 
desired, the Henri Trois basque and Greek over- 
skirt is used. The trimming for brown woolens 
is a piping fold of silk of darker brown for head- 
ing folds and flounces, while gray stuffs have 
black silk pipings. Black alpaca basques are 
simply corded on the edges, while to the front 
is added a sort of shield, which is a straight 
plastron its entire length, corded around, and 
having two rows of buttons upon it; this shield 
basque is also used for silk dresses; an alpaca 
basque should be made as plainly as possible, 








and, like a riding-habit, should depend upon its 
fine fit for its beauty. The coat sleeve should 
fit without a wrinkle, and should have the triple 
cuff of the Henri Trois sleeve ; if the shoulders 
are narrow, the high puff around the armhole 
may be added, One or two bias folds, some 
heavy fringe, or else a knife-blade pleating, are 
the prettiest edging for the over-skirt. The 
trimming on the lower skirt may be as abun- 
dant as desired, provided it is simple, that is, 
alike all around the skirt; two side-pleatings or 
two shirred flounces are used, or else alternate 
shirrs and pleatings, and sometimes there is one 
wide shirred band edged with a narrow ruffle on 
each side; but shirring catches dust, and there- 
fore is not a good trimming for a dress intended 
for service, as alpaca is. * 


PRINT AID CAMBRIC DRESSES, 


Striped prints, cambrics, and soft-finished per- 
cales are made into suits that will answer for 
home and street alike. For ordinary calico 
gowns the belted polonaise and short skirt are 
very useful. The long polonaise has a French 
back with one seam, and is draped in Margue- 
rite fashion, or else is caught back to form an 
irregular puff; the front is shaped by a half 
seam that extends from the armhole to the 
pockets. If regular wrappers are preferred, the 
Gabrielle shape is used, and the Spanish flounce 
is added at the knee to give the skirt a pretty 
sweep. For nicer cambrics and percales the 
belted basques with apron over-skirt are chosen. 
Gray and blue striped percales, pink with blue, 
and white with black, are especially admired, 
and there are pretty dotted ones with light spots 
on a darker ground that make up very effective- 
ly ; the grays of two shades, dark blue, and he- 
liotrope colors are also pretty. With the loose 
Henri Trois basque belted into shape and but- 
toned from throat to end, a ruff around the neck, 
and a ruffle edging. the garment, these percale 
basques are graceful and jaunty. A double- 
fluted ruffle standing around the neck is becom- 
ing to slender ladies, and a white muslin ruff is 
then added inside. Calico and cambric flounces 
wash better if made straight, and are improved 
in appearance by having a bias band stitched on 
two inches above their lower edge ; the heading 
is usually a narrow ruffle, with as many rows of 
gauging below as the wearer pleases. ‘The inex- 
pensive linen lawns so pretty for midsummer 
wear come this season in large polka dots, or 
else bold stripes of dark blue, cherry, or black on 
white, and cost but 25 or 30 centsa yard. Six- 
teen yards will make a charming suit, with belt- 
ed basque and over-skirt. Pleated blouse-waists 
will be worn again as parts of wash dresses, and 
also white waists will be worn with dark skirts. 
New blouses of white bishop’s lawn or of nan- 
sook have a puff between the pleats, or else a 
row of Valenciennes insertion or of English em- 
broidery ; the neck and wrists are finished with 
a single or perhaps double row of pleating. 
Plainer white linen waists have the flaring Me- 
dicis collar and cuffs. Many of the Cheviot pat- 
terns, such as twilled stripes and cross-bars of 
color on white or a tinted ground, are selected for 
shirt waists for general morning wear. A great 
deal of colored lingerie will be worn in the coun- 
try during the summer. Ladies have at length 
become reconciled to striped and spotted collars 
and cuffs, and are about to accept colored hosiery 
also. 

White piqué suits will not be as generally 
worn as they were formerly. They lost prestige 
last summer, as they are heavy and warm, and 
the lace-striped piqués designed for coolness did 
not meet favor as the thicker repped ones had 
done. Needle-work, either in close or open pat- 
terns, is the trimming for piqué, and the polo- 
naise is the over dress preferred for it. Gray 
and brown linen suits are being made in the sim- 
plest styles of the two leading designs, viz., of 
sacque and apron, or the polonaise. Bands of the 
linen, piped with white or brown, are the trim- 
mings. Very dark batistes are embroidered by 
machinery for whole suits, or else merely over 
dresses are bought to be worn with black or 
brown silk skirts. The feature of the season in 
such polonaises will be the open-worked English 
embroidery over the entire garment, or else the 
polonaise will be made of the square meshed can- 
vas batiste. There is an attempt to mingle pale 
blue, pale green, and pink ribbon bows, ruffs, 
and sashes with these écru fabrics, but they 
are not as effective as dark brown or black. 
For more expensive transparent polonaises the 
new Mexicaine is used. This is silk in wide, 
open, square figures, that look as if threads had 
been drawn out each way to form them. The 
trimming is silk guipure lace of the same shade, 
and the dress beneath should be black or brown 
silk, 

BLACK NET BONNETS. 


A black net gypsy has the front covered with 
pleats of the net piped with gros grain; the 
square crown is plainly covered. ‘The close 
pointed front has no face trimming, the back is 
turned upward, and two ostrich tufts are placed 
there under loops of lace ; two other ostrich tips 
curl upward from the left side upon a half wreath 
of large Provence roses that crosses the back. 
A Charlotte Corday bonnet of beaded tulle has 
pleating edged with three rows of beads falling 
all around the bonnet and much longer behind. 
The soft beaded net crown has a black gros grain 
scarf and a bow in front, while grasses and pale 
Isabelle roses are clustered behind. 


VARIETIES. 


A double chatelaine braid on the back of the 
head is newer than the single wide braid now so 
generally worn. Smooth hair parted in the mid- 
dle and disposed in large waves is the favorite 
fashion. Finger puffs are arranged on the back 
of the head instead of a braid for dressy coiffures. 

Dark blue silk square kerchiefs are f 





about the throat on bright mornings, when furs 
are too warm. For dressy afternoon wear the 
guipure lace scarf is used instead. A cluster of 
flowers—too often artificial ones—is worn at the 
throat; with house toilettes a similar cluster is 
stuck in the belt and on the hanging chatelaine 
pocket. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
Lor; and ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Miss Keiioee’s success in English opera is 
said to have not only exceeded her expectations, 
but to have realized for her more than twice as 
much as she ever received in a single season 
before her operatic engagements during the last 
winter. In Boston her share of the first week’s 
receipts was $3500—quite up to the NiLsson 
standard. 

—The will of Anna B. Hotmes has been of- 
fered for probate in Brooklyn. Besides large 
bequests to kinsmen, she bequeathed to the 
Brooklyn Society for the Relief of Respectable 
Aged Indigent Females $6000; Brooklyn Indus- 
trial School Association, $6000; Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, $6000 ; New York Five Points 
House of Industry, $6000; Brooklyn Dispensary 
and Eye Infirmary, $500; Brooklyn Central Dis- 

ensary, $500; Business Women’s Union, Brook- 
yn, $1000; Brooklyn Orphan Asylum, $2000. 

—As soon as Vice-President WILson com- 
pletes the concluding volume of his History 
the Slave Power in the United States he will go to 
the Hot Springs of Arkansas. He was greatly 
prostrated for some time after receiving the 
news of Mr. SuMNER’s death. 

—When Miss LaseunEssE (Mile. ALBANI, who 
has made so great a success in Europe) came to 
Albany she was very poor. She sang in the ca- 
thedral, and being invited to sing at a public 
concert, could not accept because “she had 
nothing to wear.’’ Her modest wardrobe con- 
tained no dress suitable for such an occasion. 
She went to Bishop M‘CLoskey (now Archbish- 
op of New York) and related her troubles to him. 
The good bishop was puzzled at first, but he 
finally started out, found a dress-maker, and had 
a good serviceable silk dress made up for her. 
This was her first silk dress. She has paid for 
it many times over in munificent contributions 
to church charities. 

—President ELipHaLet Nort Porter, of Un- 
ion College, is thus described by a gentleman 
who recently attended one of his lectures: ‘‘ He 
is a young man, looking hardly more than thir- 
ty; is neither gray nor musty; his form is as 
straight as an arrow; he wears no spectacles, is 
wide awake and earnest, and tells a joke with a 
quaint and quiet appreciation, marking a humor- 
loving soul.’? There never was a POTTER, nor 
any other man, who had the capacity to “tell a 
joke with a quaint and quiet appreciation,” who 
was not endowed with the brightest and best 
qualities of manhood. 

—A daughter of the once famous Dr. Darwim, 
philosopher, and author of the Botanical Garden, 
died lately in Londen, in her ninety-first year. 
Her father was a prominent member of the well- 
known “ Lunar Society,”’-so called because of 
the day of meeting, that of the full moon, to en- 
able the visitors to see their way the more clear- 
ly home in the evening. Among its members 
were WaT? and Bouton, of steam-engine 
fame, WEDGwoop, the father of British pottery, 
PRIESTLY, the chemist, and others of less note. 
The lady just deceased had made tea in her 
youth for all these celebrities. Her own grand- 
mother, with whom she lived as a girl on most 
affectionate terms, was born in the year that 
Queen Anne died. 

—Miss Horrman, daughter of the ex-Govern- 
or, is said to be engaged to a son of an English 
nobleman. It is also intimated that the Gov- 
ernor will remain a long time abroad. 

—Miss Ava C. Sweet, recently confirmed as 
United States Pension Agent at Chicago, is a 
daughter of the late General Sweet, the first 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The 
President has heretofore declined to appoint la- 
dies to responsible disbursing positions, but Miss 
Sweet’s ability in the administration of the Chi- 
cago Office while her father was Pension Agent, 
before he was appointed Deputy Commissioner, 
induced the President to appoint her. 

—Mrs. EDwIn Forrest has assented to a set- 
tlement of her claims against the estate of Mr. 
FoRREsT on the payment of $95,000, she agree- 
ing to o_o that in lieu of all legal or other 
demands.-. This settlement has been arrived at 
after considerable negotiation, and while it will 
afford Mrs. F. an ample support, it will enable 
the executors to carry out that part of the will 
respecting the ‘‘ Actors’ Home,” for the erec- 
tion and support of which Mr. Forrest amply 
provided. 

—The Brooklyn Argus thus hits off one of Ca- 
LEB CusHINe’s lawsuits: 

“ Wealth, says the Jewish takes win 
In wpite of all our a - 
Which may be why our Cusatne finds 
It hard to hold his Gaines.” 

—A New York clergyman kindly defends St. 
Pact from the aspersions of female lecturers by 
saying that the apostle’s injunction upon femi- 
nine speaking in church was only intended for 
the Corinthian women, who were very impul- 
sive, and spoke early and often. 

—It is understood that Mr. Disragxt will not 
oppose thé bill soon to be introduced into Par- 
liament for the enfranchisement of women. 
There are three other members of the cabinet 
who support the political enfranchisement of 
women—Mr. Warp Hunt, Sir StaFFoRD NoRTH- 
core, and Lord JoHN MANNERS. 

—Mr. Tom Tay or, the author of many suc- 
cessful plays, has been formally installed as the 
new editor of Punch. Mr. T. is now fifty-seven 
years of age, took high honors at Cambridge, 
was two years a professor in University College, 
London, and in 1850 was appointed secretary of 
the Board of Health, at a salary of $5000 per an- 
num. After serving the required time he re- 
tired on a pension. His two best-known plays 
- Still Waters Run Deep and The Ticket-of-Leave 

‘an. 

—Miss A. M. Woopuutt, of Freehold, New 
Jersey, is the owner of a curious snuff-box made 
of steel, oval in form, upon the lid of which is 
still faintly seen the date of its make—1630. One 
hundred years later the following was engraved: 
“GILBERT TENNENT, New Brunswick, 1730;” 





and when another century had passed these 
words were engraved: ‘‘Ggorce 8. WoopRULL, 
Princeton, 1830." The Rev. GrLBerT KENNEDy, 
of the family of the Eai| of Cassilis, was the orig- 
inal owner. The question now is, Who shall in- 
scribe his name upon it in 1930? 

—Lord AMBERLEY, who was in this country 
two or three years ago with his new wife, is 
writing a work on Buddhism. 

—At the charity performance of The School for 
Scandal, at the Academy of Music, on the 18th 
ult., the cast was a remarkable fine one, and net- 
ted for the poor aoout six thousand dollars. 
Miss MapELINE Henriques (Mrs. L. J. Jen- 
NINGS) was received with great enthusiasm, as 
indeed were all the actors who participated in 
the play. An equally notable performance of 
the same play took place a few day since in 
London, as a complimentary benefit to Mr. Ben- 
JAMIN WEBSTER. The cast included the best 
talent in the profession. The pecuniary result 
was larger even than that at the Academy of 
Music, the receipts amounting to ten thousand 
dollars. 

—Senator SumNER’s last vote was in favor of 
the bill providing for the appointing of a com- 
mission to investigate the liquor traffic. 

—Smires’s Self-Help, published here by the 
Harpers, has been translated into Japanese, and 
was one of the chief prizes given away recent- 
ly by the Empress of Japan at a native girls’ 
school. 

—There was an “‘ Elder Pratt,”’ who got the 
title from his very grave manner, which he car- 
ried into all the details of life. Even when in- 
ebriated he would preserve the same grave de- 
meanor toward his neighbors and associates, 
but to his family he was at times very severe. 
One Saturday night the neighbors were disturb- 
ed by the shrieks of his wife, and going in, they 
found the good ‘‘elder’’ belaboring the wife of 
his bosom with a bridle. ‘‘ What’s the matter, 
elder?’ asked one of them. ‘What are you 
doing that for?’ ‘I’m endeavoring,”’ he said, 
with great deliberation, the bridle still suspend- 
ed, ‘“‘to impress upon her mind the great fact 
that there’s a God in Israel.” 

—VicTtor EMANUEL has been elected Presi- 
dent of the society in Rome for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals.”’ 

—The daughter of Canon KINGsLey was re- 
cently interviewed in Boston by a lady corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Tribune. After talking 
of her father’s books, she said: ‘I wish you 
could see our country home, “‘ Eversley;"’’ and 
she fetched me some photographs of it. ‘ These 
are the windows of father’s library,’ pointing 
to windows which showed like loop-holes 
through masses of ivy. ‘I think all his books 
were written in there. Eversley is a charming 
old place. It was at one time only a cell of St. 
Peter’s, Westminster; so, of course, that part 
is very old—between 300 and 400 years; and 
where the lawn now is there used to be a fish 
pond, from which the monks drew their Lenten 
supply of fish. We are just on the edge of wide 
moorlands, and we can ride some fifteen miles 
across the moor, through the heather and half- 
sowed Scotch firs. And in the fall, when the 
heath is a mass of purple blossoms, you can im- 
agine how beautiful it is.’”’ 

—Mr. LONGFELLOW, on being asked by aconn- 
try school-marm recently to write his name in 
her album, ‘“‘ with a sentiment,’ replied, “I 
will write my name, but I haven’t any senti- 
ments.” 

—Mr. Disrakvi has refused to receive a dep- 
utation which came to ask for the release of 
certain confined Fenians. Perhaps the Prime 
Minister had in mind the witty saying of Lord 
MorpetH, who, when Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, defined a ‘‘ deputation” to be “a noun of 
multitude, signifying many, but not signifying 
much.” 

—It is expected that in June next a new music- 
al star will arise in London, a Mile. Lop1, whom 
the Italian critics have praised not only for her 
genius, but her beauty. She is a member of a 
noble family impoverished by means of politic- 
al troubles, whom an aristocratic relative, one 
Count AMALFI, offered to handsomely endow if 
she would not go on the stage. She made a 
great success at Milan, and starts off in London 
at $300 a night. 

—The American public will experience a thrill 
on being told that Huw Morris, an eminent 
Welsh poet, who made verses two hundred and 
fifty years ago, is to be honored with a monu- 
ment. The American public have never read 
any of Huw Morris’s poems, but take it for 
granted that they are a good article, and there- 
fore will be glad about the monument. 

—General Sir GARNET WOLSELEY will receive, 
as the reward of ‘‘ pinking’’ those Ashantees and 
touching off their shanties, a pension of $7500 
per annum for two lives, and will be advanced 
to the grade of major-general. 

—General WaAsHINGTON’S private seal is now 
in the possession of Mr. BusHrop D. WasHING- 
Ton, of Illinois. It is of white carnelian, in the 
form of a shield, surmounted by a coronet, upon 
which is perched a raven with spread wings. On 
the shield is the motto, “‘ Exitus acta probat’”’— 
The end justifies the means. It is rather odd 
that this motto, so popularly ascribed to the 
Jesuits, should have been that of our country’s 
paternal ancestor. 

—Mr. Hepworts Drxon, who has been spend- 
ing some time in Germany, and writing on the 
religious struggle in that country, describes the 
German Chancellor in the following language: 
“ A tall square man, straight as a pine and rug- 
ged as a larch; a man in plain attire, with am- 
ple brow, and gray retiring eyes, firm nose and 
chin, a hard and biting mouth, and peak of griz- 
zly coarse mustache; a strongly knit, a self-con- 
tained, a froward sort of man, apparently all 
brain and nerve, with ready word and open 
laughter on his lips, and with a countenance so 
bold and frank that silence, if by chance he 
should be silent, might appear to hide some om- 
inous thought—such was BISMARCK VON SCHON- 
HAUSEN as he passed me Under the Limes an 
hour ago, as hard and kindly as the winter frost. 
Gaze on that frame from head to foot, a frame 
erect and stiff as though the bones were steel, 
the outer coverings mail. The man is all a piece, 
strong, ready, blunt, aggressive, with a fixed be- 
lief in fact, in science, in the rule of three. No 
gleam of superstition lingers on that face, no 
doubt, no sentiment, no weakness, no remorse. 
A rocky and unsympathizing face it seems to 
casual lookers-on. When laughter passes from 
the ample brow to the unsparing lip, the radiance 
is more like the flash on burnished metal than 
the more poetic play of flesh and blood,” 
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Emery Cushion with Needle-Book. 


Tus emery cushion, in the shape of a ship, is made of black, red, and 


white cloth, and is furnished with a 


mast with streamer and sails. The 


larger sails, which are cut of threefold material, serve for a needle-book. To 
make the cushion cut of black cloth two pieces from Fig. 29, Supplement, 





Emery CusHIon. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VL, 
Figs. 35 and 36. 


and one piece from Fig. 30, 
and overseam them | together 
from the wrong side according 
to the corresponding figures ; 
then cut of red cloth one piece 
from Fig. 31, and bind the lat- 
ter and Fig. 29 with black 
worsted braid along the outer 
edge, having first filled the ship 
with emery. For the sails cut 
of white cloth one piece from 
Fig. 33 and two pieces from 
Fig. 32, which are embroidered 
in satin and half-polka stitch 
with red silk as shown by the 
illustration and indicated on 
the pattern. Into the parts cut 
from Fig. 32 set a smaller piece 
of flannel, which is designed for 


holding the needles.—All the parts are edged in button-hole stitch with red 


silk. 
and edge with white 
silk. Seton the mast, 
a turned polished bar, 
at the point marked 
x on Fig. 31, and 
fasten the sails and 
streamer on it, ac- 
cording to the corre- 
sponding figures and 
signs, as shown by 
the illustration. 


Emery Cushion. 
THis cushion, 
which simulates a 
bee-hive, is filled with 
emery. ‘The cover is 
worked with yellow 
worsted and saddler’s 
silk of the same color, 
and the moss wreath 
with green worsted. To make 
the cushion cut of card-board 
one piece from Fig. 35, Supple- 
ment, cover it with shirting ; cut 
five pieces of shirting from Fig. 
36, join these pieces, fill them 
with emery, and overseam them 
together with Fig. 35. Work 
the cover of the bee-hive from 
the middle, always going for- 
ward, crocheting on a thread of 
eightfold yellow zephyr worsted 
with yellow saddler’s silk, as 
shown by the illustration. The 
simulated opening of the hive is 
overcast with black zephyr worst- 
ed. For the bees sew on loops 
of black worsted, for the wings 
ary of black lace, and for the 
ead of the bee a black bead. 
Then cut of card-board two 
round pieces two inches and two 
inches and a half in diameter, 
cover them with lustring, and on 
the edge of each piece sew loops 
of light and dark olive green 


OF 


worsted, each seven-eighths of an inch long. 


Fasten the bee-hive on the middle of 


dation, and cover the wrong side with a piece of 


carriage leather of the requisite size. 


Court-Plaster Case. 


Tuts case, which is folded in the shape of a 
small envelope, serves for holding court-plaster. 
It is made of gray leather embroidered in point 
Russe and button-hole stitch with gray saddler’s 
To make the case cut of gray leather one 


silk. 
piece from the full-sized illustration, 


transferring the design work the embroidery part- 
ly in point Russe and partly in button-hole stitch. 
The small slit is also bordered with button-hole 


stitching, and is slipped in the opposite 


Freemason’s Pouch, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts pouch is designed to hold the 
used in a Freemason’s lodge. 
satin embroidered with silver cord and 
silver bullion. Cut of blue satin and 
net interlining one piece from Fig. 54, 
Supplement, for the outside, and one 
piece of blue lustring for the lining. 
Transfer the design to the satin, work 
the initials and implements in satin 
stitch with silver bullion, and for the 
outlines of the design sew on silver 
cord. The outlines may also be em- 
broidered with silver thread in half- 
polka and satin stitch. After finishing 
the embroidery baste the satin and lin- 
ing together; fold the pouch and flap, 








Fig. 1.—Eperxe ror Lincerim, etc.—Crocuet, Lace Ficures, axp 


For design see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 54. 





Fig. 1.—Cravat Bow 


Low Gros GRAIN. 


It is made of blue 


Cut the streamer of red cloth from Fig. 34, and work the embroidery 
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Fig. 1.—Freemason’s Poccnu.—Front. 


[See Fig. 2.] 


Brack anp YEL- 


[See Fig. 2.] 


this foun- 


and after 


part. 


emblems 


Vig. 1.—Brack Sirk Conrirmation Dress. 





f 
YELLO 


oF BLACK AND 
w Gros Grain. 


(See Fig. 1.] 


Emery Cusuion with Neepir-Boox. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 29-34. 


observing the illustration, set in 
soufflets of blue satin and lus- 
tring, and bind the pocket and 
flap with blue satin ribbon. On 
the middle of the front of the 
flap set a blue satin ribbon, which 
is wound around the pouch. 


Cravat and Hair Bows, 
Figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—CravaT AND 
Harr Bows or Biack AND 
Yettow Gros Grain. The 
cravat bow is arranged on a stiff 
lace foundation of a side-pleated 























































Y/ 
Fig. 2.—Hamr Bow Fig. 4.—Hair Bow 
or Viotet Gros 
Grain 1x Two SHADEs. 


[See Fig. 3.] 


Front:—([See Fig. 2. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., 
Figs. 21-28. 


Port Lace Brat. 


» strip and loops and e¢e= 
ends of black and By 
q pale yellow gros 
_ grain, as shown by 44 
’ the illustration.— © 
Yj The ends consist | 
of three - cornered 
pieces, which are 
fringed out on the 
under straight edges 
an inch and.a quar- 
ter wide, and laid 
in pleats at the top. 
A pin with clasps 
serves for fastening 
the bow. The hair 
bow to match is ar- 
ranged in a similar 
manner. 

Figs. 3 and 4.— 








PF eonabery 


CravaT AND Hair Bows oF Viotet Gros Grain IN ‘T'wo SHADEs. 


The 


cravat bow consists of loops and ends of light and dark violet gros grain, 
which are arranged on a stiff lace foundation as shown by the illustration. 
The ends are fringed out on the bottom an inch and three-quarters wide 


each. 


similar manner. 


Edgings for Lingerie, etc. 
Crochet-Work, Lace 
Figures, and Point Lace 
Braid.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse edgings are worked 
with lace figures of white thread, 
point lace braid, and fine white 
thread. For the edging Fig. 1 
use point lace braid furnished 
with small woven loops on both 
sides, and rosette-like lace fig- 
ures, which are worked with 
white thread in point de reprise 


The seam made by setting the loops and ends on the foundation 
is covered with a knot of light and dark gros grain. 
a pin with a clasp for fastening the bow. 


On the wrong side is 
The hair bow is arranged in a 





CourtT-PLasTER Case.—Fovuu Sizx, 


similar to the imitation of real guipure described in Harper's Bazar, Vol. 


V., No. 45, page 741. 


These figures consist each of eight leaflets, each 


leaflet forming a loop on the upper edge, on which the crocheted rounds are 
worked. Crochet first on one side of the point lace braid, at the same time 





Fig. 2.—Freemason’s Poucn.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For design see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 54. 


Fig. 2.—Brack Sirk Confirmation Dress. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. IV., 
Figs. 21-28, 









Fig. 3.—Cravat Bow 
or VioLeT Gros 
GRaIn In Two 
Suaves.—[See Fig. 4. ] 


4 de.; 


fastening on single leaf- 
lets of the lace figures, 
as follows: 1st round. 
—1 se. (single crochet) 
on the next loop of the 
braid, * six times al- 
ternately 2 ch. (chain 
stitch), 1 p. (picot—con- 
sisting of 5 ch. and | se. 
on the first of these), 
5 ch., 1 se. on the third 
following loop, then 
twice alternately 5 ch., 
1 sl. (slip stitch) on the 
loop of the next leaflet 
of a lace figure, 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the third fol- 
lowing loop; repeat 
from *. 2d round.— 
* 1 sc. on the first of 
the 5 ch. worked after the next 
p- in the preceding round, five 
times alternately 2 ch., 1 p., 5 
ch., 1 se. on the first of the 5 ch. 
worked after the next p., then 
5 ch., 1 se. on the loop of the 
next free leaflet of the next lace 
figure, five times alternately 2 
ch., 1 p. downward (to do this 
crochet 5 ch., take the needle out 
of the stitch, insert it in the first 
of the 5 ch,, and draw the drop- 
ped stitch through), 3 ch., 1 p. 
downward, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 
loop of the next leaflet of the lace 
figure, then 5 ch. ; repeat from +. 
3d round.—* 1 sec. on the first 
of the 5 ch. worked after the next 
p- in the preceding round, four 
times alternately 2 ch., 1 p., 5 
ch., 1 se. on the first of the 5 ch. 
worked after the next p,, then 
four times alternately 3 ch., 4 de. 
(double crochet), 3 ch., 4 de. on 
the middle of the 3 ch. between 
the next 2 p., 1 p., then 4 de. on 


the middle of the 3 ch. between the next 2 p., 3 ch., 
4 dc. on the same st. (stitch) on which the last 4 
de. were worked, 3 ch.; repeat from *. 
round.— > 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next p. 
in the preceding round, twice alternately 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the first of the 5 ch. worked after the next 
p., then 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next 
p-, four times alternately 4 dc., 3 ch., 4 de. on the 
middle of the 3 ch. between 4 dc., 3 ch., then 4 dec., 
8 ch., 4 de. on the middle of the next 3 ch. between 
repeat from *. 
times alternately 4 de., 1 p., 4 de. on the middle 
of the next 5 ch., then nine times alternately 4 de., 
1 p., 4 de. on the middle of the next 3 ch. ; repeat 
from *. 
side of the point lace braid as follows: 7th round. 
—Always alternately 1 dc. on the next loop of the 
braid, 1 ch. 

For the edging Fig. 2 lace figures formed of 
double thread loops are required. 


4th 


5th round.—»x* Three 


Then crochet one round on the other 


The edging is 
worked lengthwise on the loops of the 
lace figures in the following manner: 
Ist round.—* 1 se. on the middle of 
the seven loops close together on one 
lace figure, five times alternately 1 point 
of 5 ch., going back on these pass over 
1 st.; 1 sc., 1 sde. (short double cro- 
chet), 2 de., 1 sc. on the next loop, 
then 1 point like the preceding, 1 de. 
on the next loop, 1 point like the pre- 
ceding, 1 de. on the middle of the three 
loops close together on a second lace 
figure, six times alternately 1 point like 
the preceding, 1 sc. on the next loop, 
then 2 points like the preceding sepa- 





Fig. 2.—Epeine ror Lineeriz, etc,—Crocuet and LAcE 
FIGURES. 
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rated by 1 ch.; repeat from *. 2d round.—On the 
other side of the lace figures and first round work + 1 sc. 
on the next single ch, between two points in the preceding 
round, 6 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop on which 1 sc. was 
already crocheted in the first round, five times alternate- 
ly 6 ch., 1 sc. on the next free loop, then 6 ch., 1 sc. on 
the next loop on which 1 dc. was already crocheted in 
the first round, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop on which 
1 de. was crocheted in the first round, five times alter- 
nately 6 ch., 1 sc. on the next free loop, then 6 ch., 
1 se. on the next loop on which 1 sc. was worked in the 
first round, 6 ch. ; repeat from *. 8d ronmmnd.— * Three 


plored all the same—that their friends grow tired of this 
perpetual help which never really, aids, of this incessant 
rescue which never saves. It is trying to ladle out the 
ocean with a spoon, they say, to fill up a quaking moss 
with barrowfuls of garden-mould, to extinguish a raging 
fire with sheets of brown paper. ‘The improvident grum- 
ble lustily. Helped more than any one else, they have 
more complaints to make against the coldness of friends 
and the cruelty of the world than any one else; and 
when they have exhausted the patience and the means 
of those who have put themselves to all sorts of trouble 
and denied themselves all sorts of gratification to assist 


Fig. 1.—Briack Casumere Mantecer. Fig. 2.—Brack CasumMere MANTELET. 


Front.—[See Fig. 2.] Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIL, Fig. 37. plement, No. VIL, Fig. 37. 

















“treating” all his friends like Fortunatus 
playing at general hospitality, now borrow- 
ing from the poorest, with no difference in 
reality between him and the way-side beggar 
—can understand the meaning of the term, 
or know in the smallest degree wherein true 
self-respect consists. Among the impossi- 
bilities of human action is that of doing any 
substantial good to the improvident. No amount of 
money short of a perpetual shower of gold filtering 
through all the pores of their expenditure would keep 
them well provided. Set them on their legs as often as 


Fig. 2.—Brack Drar v’Eré ManrTstet. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL, Figs. 38*, 38°, and 389. 


Fig. 1.—Brack Drap v’Eré MANTexer. 
Front.—([See Fig. 2. ] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIIL, Figs. 38*, 38°, and 89. 


times alternately 1 sc. on the second of 
the next 6 ch. in the preceding round; 
in working the sc., always surround the 
upper two veins of the stitches; 9 ch., 
1 sc. on the fifth of the same 6 ch., 
3 ch., then three times alternately 
1 sc. on the second of the next 6 
ch., 7 ch., 1 se. on the fifth of the 
same 6 ch,, 3 ch., then 1 sc. on 
the fourth of the next 6 ch., 1 se. 
on the third of the second follow- 
ing 6 ch., 3 ch., 1 se. on the sec- 
ond of the next 6 ch., 7 ch., fasten 
the middle of these to the middle 
st. of the 7 ch. worked last (to do 
this drop the stitch from the nee- 


them, they offer themselves as objects of uni- 
versal commiseration on the plea of their press- 
ing need and the selfish indifference of society. 
For, sad as the truth is, it is none the less real, 
that misfortune does make men often unjust, 
bitter, unconscientious, and almost always un- 
grateful. It is so hard to keep in mind 
efforts which have failed—to remember 
help which has not done substantial good 
—to be grateful for failure, even if we our- 
selves, by our own folly, have produced 
that failure! Human nature is very weak 
on all sides, and the improvident, unfor- 
tunately for themselves, have no strength- 
ening buttress any where. 

If all this is true of the improvident, the 
dle, insert the needle in the cor- exact converse may be said of the provi- 
responding stitch, and draw the dent. No man’s fortune is so safe from 
dropped stitch through from the harm that he may not at times be reduced 
under to the upper side), 1 sc. on the fifth of the 6 ch. on the | one may, they are sure to topple over again into the muddy misery | to the lowest ebb, and that by no fault or folly of his own. The 
second of which I se. has already been crocheted, 3 ch., 1 sc. on | whence they have been plucked; and all their debts discharged | battle of life must needs bring temporary disaster to all the fight- 
the second of the next 6 ch., 7 ch., fasten to the middle st. of the | in the spring have repeated themselves, maybe with additions, by | ers, however strong. To those who are secure there is no battle 
7 ch. opposite, 3 ch., 1 se. on the fourth of the 7 ch. worked last, | the autumn, No lessons of hard experience make any impres- | at all. Out in the press and the struggle even the bravest, tle 
3 ch., 1 se. on the fifth of the 6 ch. on the second of which 1 sc. | sion on them. If the way by which they travel has led them | most wary, may be brought to their knees. Sickness, with Joss 
has already been worked, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the second of the next | twenty times into the heart of a morass, on to the brink of a | of actual funds in hand and of the potential by loss of work— 
6 ch., 12 ch., fasten to the middle st. of the 7 ch. opposite, 3 ch., | precipice, they nevertheless go along it with eyes willfully blinded misfortune of that irresponsible kind against which no diligence 
1 sc. on the tenth of the 12 ch. worked previously, 9 ch., 1 sc. on | and minds of false tranquillity for the twenty-first. The rule of | can provide, and which no astuteness can foresee—the unexpected 
the sixth of the 12 ch., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth of the 12 ch., | life by which they have their being is that of self-indulgence, and, | ruin of agents necessarily trusted, as one’s lawyer, one’s trustee, 
3 ch., 1 se. on the fifth of the 6 ch. on the second of which the | whether it brings them to ruin or not, they persist in following it. | one’s banker, and the like—all these are the hard blows which 
se. worked before the 12 ch. was crocheted, three times alter- | Small wonder, then, as human nature is constituted—but to be de- | may fall upon the cleverest, the boldest, and overwhelm them so 
nately 3 ch., 1 sc. on the second of the next 6 ch.. that there shall be no recovery without help; 
9 ch., 1 se. on the fifth of the same 6 ch. ; then 3 but with that help their entire re-instatement, 
ch., and repeat from *. 4th round.—Always al- and in all probability matters put on a firmer 
ternately 1 sc. on the third ch. of the next ch. scal- basis and a higher level than before. 
lop in the preceding round consisting of 9 ch., 3 ch., This help brings with it no sense of humili- 
1 se. on the fourth following st., 7 ch. 5th round, ation, because it is only help, not alms-giv- 
—Always alternately 1 sc. on the second of the next ing. Seeing that they must of necessity re- 
7 ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the fund this loan, give back this aid, if they 
fourth following st., 7 ch. 6th round.—Always al- would still be of those who respect themselves 
ternately 1 sc. on the second of the next 7 ch, in and claim respect from others, the provident 
the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 se. on the fourth fol- are self-denying, careful, industrious; and 
lowing st.,5ch. 7th round.—Always 1 sc. on each so, by grace of conscience and greatness of 
st. in the preceding round. 8th round.—Always self-control, justify their friends’ trust in 
alternately 1 de. on the next st. in the preceding them, and make that temporary aid no per- 
round, 1 ch., with this pass over 1 st. 9th round. manent loss to the aider, and of permanent 
—Always 1 sc. on each st. in the preceding round. good to themselves. It can be done—can 


always be done—if only the will is there to 

Black Velvet Necklaces doit. Itis not often, though, that the prov- 
and Bracelets, Figs. 1-4. ident need even temporary 
Tuese necklaces and brace- crutches. The main object 
lets are made of black velvet of their social lives is to stand 
ribbon an inch and a quarter alone. They have a whole- 
wide, which is arranged in a some horror of the possibility 
bow with long and short ends. of dependence, and know that 
The necklace and bracelet oftentimes, with the best will 
shown by Figs. 1 and 2 ave in the world, that which look- 
ornamented with steel buckles. ed like an oaken staff is only 
The necklace and bracelet a broken reed under trial, and 
Figs. 3 and 4 are finished with that dependence on its stay- 
white pearl buckles. ing power results in fracture 
and a pierced hand. So they 
trust to themselves alone; 
saving here and there, not by 
meanness, but by self-re- 
straint; little by little rolling 
up minute margins from small 
earnings, that they;may have ¢ 
firm and solid base on which 
to fall back, a haven wherein 
to take refuge if foul weathe: 
comes on and they are forced 


Fig. 1.—Briack VELVET Fig. 2.—Biack VELVET Fig. 4.—Brack VEeLvert Fig. 3.—Briack VEL- 
NECKLACE. BRACELET. BRACELET. vET NECKLACE. 







































PROVIDENT PEOPLE. 


WPDWETWEEN extravagance 

and meanness, reckless 
waste and ‘‘the good old gen- 
tlemanly vice” of avarice, lies 
that middle term of providence, 
which, like all middle terms, is 
so difficult to hit with precision, 
and is so valuable when hit. out of their course, a good 
Indeed, providence is one of : oaken staff of their own which 
the essentials of self-respect : ‘ a : ‘ will serve them well so long as 
just as no man who is improv- Fig. 1.—Casumere DoLMAN FOR ELpEerty Lapy. Fig. 2.—-CASHMERE Doman FOR Evperrty Lavy, a fibre of it remains. Provi- 
ident—flush with money to- Front.—[See Fig. 2.] Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] dent people save out of in- 
day, run dry to-morrow ; now For pattern and tlescription see Supplement, No. XI., Figs, 48-53, For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X1., Figs, 48-53. comes so-meagre as to appar- 
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ently scarce float them above the shallows of 
starvation. If they have a hundred dollars, they 
spend ninety-nine, and are by just so much before 
the world, and their own masters, The improvi- 
dent spend a hundred dollars, and ten cents over, 
and thus are by so much the property of the man 
to whom they owe that impossible ten cents. 
There have been fortunes as well as ruin made 
before now out of beginnings as humble as that 
ten cents saved or spent; and at all events, pass- 
ing by the amount, the principle remains intact, 
and is the one by which the improvident fall and 
the provident rise, by which the former become 
helpless, dependent, and on every one’s hands 
that will accept them, the latter potentates in their 
degree, gaining power, and retaining at all times 
independence. ‘There is so much pleasure in 
helping the provident! think the kind-hearted 
and wisely judging. It is like putting out phi- 
lanthropy to good interest—and the rate of inter- 
est is the determining quality of every thing in 
these days. Helping the improvident, on the 
contrary, is like flinging one’s human care into 
the gulf of an insolvent company, buying shares 
in a rotten concern, sinking a shaft in a barren 
or a worn-out claim, But to help those who 
help themselves is to sow good oa that brings 
forth abundant harvest, and to buy in a rising 
market at a cheap outlay and profitable returns. 








USURY. 


By the well of Ben Afi 
She gave me to drink, 
When, weary and fainting, 

I lay on the brink. 


I drank from her pitcher, 
With sweet water filled; 

But the thirst it enkindled 
Not with water is stilled! 


O Wabra!—the Prophet 
Forgive thee, that thou 

For thy draught of cool water 
Tak’st usury now! 


A gift of cool water, 
O Wabra, was thine— 
But my heart hast thou taken, 
Filled with life’s crimson wine. 
From “' Die Wiistenharfe.” 8. S.C. 





CINDERELLA AGAIN. 


Sxy Farm, Marie Hrxt, October 8. 

EAR VI,—Well, here I am at grandpa's, 

my blessing, and here have I been for tw en- 
ty hours and three-quarters, including the twelve 
I've spent in dream-land, for my little body did 
get a-weary of this great world yesterday, Vi— 
there’s no denying it; and, to speak in a figure, 
I slept last night on a bed of poppies, with hop 
pillows. 

Let me see! I was te tell you every thing 
that occurred after I left you at the dépot. To 
begin at the beginning: The engine whistled, 
and the bell rang. I leaned ont of the car win- 
dow to wave you a graceful adieu, got a cinder 
in my left eye forthwith, and leaned in again 
with my handkerchief to my face. Gentleman 
in front looked pitiful, as if he thought I was 
erying for my mother. 

“And really and truly I was deeply afflicted, 
Vi. It seemed as though that spark had set fire 
to my whole optical machinery, and a freshet of 
tears couldn't put it out. Your fun-loving Ella 
was metamorphosed into a miserable, wailing 
Cinderella, with no fairy godmother visible. Fi- 
nally I concluded I'd try bathing my eye, and I 
groped my way to the ice-tank just in season to 
see a taffy-smeared urchin drain the last drop of 
water. Positively I could have howled like a 
dervish then, instead of taking my seat in a ra- 
tional way! But here, dear, the cream of my 
story rises, namely, the gentleman i in front. 

“*T think I can "find some water in the next 
ear, madam, if you'll wait a moment,” said he, 
rushing off for it, as if serving me was his chief 
object in life. 

Wasn't it good of him? And wasn’t it grati- 
fying to this ex-seminary miss to be called 
** madam ?” 

Back he came in a minute with his pocket 
drinking-cup brimful, and he presented it to me 
with a benevolent bow worthy of Cinderella’s 
prince. You needn't laugh, Vi, but I say a man 
can express a great deal of character in bowing; 
it's ‘*making his manners,” you know. Then 
he sat down again to his Tribune, and I put my 
eyes in soak, darting a tearful glance at him oc- 
casionally, as the most interesting specimen 
among the passengers. 

He didn't wear a paper collar—that attracted 
me at once—and he had a delightful brown beard, 
shading the least bit on gray. For the fact is, 
he might have been younger, by fifteen years, 
say; still I always did have a fancy for nice gen- 
tlemen of forty; they have a comfortable, con- 
tented air that suggests Indian summer and 
Thanksgiving. Between you and me, I think 
age would improve some youths we can mention ; 
they are like persimmons, and need a frost to 
take the pucker out of ’em. 

At the junction Brown-beard faced about to 
remark in the most matter-of-course way, as if 
he had understood my predicament all along, 

“It's surprising how much one can suffer 
from a cinder, isn’t it? Now the train is wait- 
ing, do let me try to rid you of this.” 

Of course I let him. Martyrdom doesn’t 
agree -with my constitution, and I felt that I 
should go frantic if the pain continued much 
longer. So at his bidding I rollea ~y eye like a 
negro minstrel, while he stared into it, handker- 
chief in hand, ready to swoop down upon the 
offending cinder. You've seen a kitten watch- 
ing for a fiy? Well, if the fly happened to be 
behind your eyelid, maybe you'd be nervous, 





**Look toward the window, please; now up; 
now down,” ordered Brown-beard, getting excit- 
ed. ‘*A little to the left! Open your eye a 
trifle wider, can you? Ah, I have it!” 

Whereupon he showed me on his handkerchief 
a black speck so very small that actually, Vi, I 
was ashamed. In my eye it had seemed like a 
blacksmith’s forge, but I find from experience 
that objects look larger near the retina. 

‘*Oh, I am so much relieved! 1 am greatly 
obliged to you, Sir,” said I, gushingly. 

** Not at all, madam,” laughed he. “Finding 
motes in one’s ‘neighbor’ 8 eyes is the easiest thing 
in the world, I assure you. ? 

I returned his drinking-eup then—one of those 
rubber affairs that you can shut up, a circle with- 
in a circle—and I thought I had had the last 
word with my prince; but, lo! when I got out 
at Z—— he was waiting on the platform to help 
me down the steps. The coach, too, was in 
waiting, like Cinderella’s on the night of the ball, 
and, judging from its color, it might have been 
transformed from the original pumpkin. Wheth- 
er the coachman had developed from a rat I 
wouldn't dare to say, but his long sharp teeth 
favored that supposition. 

‘* Be you the young woman Miss Alden is ex- 
pecting?” said he, stepping up to me, and fairly 
stabbing me with his piercing little black eves. 
** Well, I promised her I'd be on the look-out for 
you, and land you safe at the farm.” 

So, as you might say, Aunt Clem was the fairy 
godmother that provided the coach. Such a 
coach, though! I don’t wish to be ungrateful, 
but if a few pumpkin seeds could have been left 
in it by way of padding, they would have been a 
relief. No baggage to speak of, and no passen- 
gers besides Brown-beard and myself, and you 
know my short-coming in regard to ballast. I 
bounced up and down on the back seat like the 
lid of a boiling tea-kettle, till, I declare to you, 
Vi, life began to seem to me painfully uncertain. 
How would you enjoy being made a flying shut- 
tlecock for seven outrageous miles ? 

Brown-beard had mounted outside, and I could 
hear him and the driver conversing in explosive 
sentences as we jerked along toward Maple Hill. 

‘*'The face of the country hasn't changed much 
in ten years,” observed Brown-beard, after an 
unusually hard jolt. ‘‘ What about the people, 
Jonathan ?” 

‘* Well, the old folks have been droppin’ off 
considerable spry for a season or two back,” re- 
sponded the driver. ‘“‘Grandsir Alden was the 
last. He went in the time of the winter freshet. 
The old lady had had the start of him by up- 
ward of a year.” 

Pleasant for me, Vi, to have my respected 
grandfather and grandmother spoken of as you'd 
speak of a fox and greyhound! But perhaps 
the men thought I was deafened by the noise of 
the wheels, 

‘*T was pained to read of their death,” re- 
marked Brown-beard. ‘* What becomes of the 
farm ?—does it pass into other hands ?” 

**No; Clementine has carried it on, so fur. 
You remember Clementine, doctor ?—the youn- 
gest girl, but pretty well along now. She has a 
head like a man, Sir: manages complete.” 

** She never has married, I believe.” 

** No, she’s an old maid. It pesters me to un- 
derstand that; I never could see but she was as 
likely as any of ’em,” returned the driver, stop- 
ping to ‘breathe the horses,” which seemed 
possessed of the most inadequate lungs. 

** Ah, indeed!” said Brown-beard. And then, 
a shower coming on, he got down from the box 
and took an inside seat with me, remarking that 
it was growing chilly, and hoped I shouldn't 
suffer from the change in the weather. Wouldn't 
I appropriate his shawl? 

Oh no, I was warm enough. 

Was I really? Well, it was a pity not to 
have the wrap of use to somebody. And he 
shook it out and disappeared behind it, head 
and ears. 

That inclined me to believe he was a family 
man. Imagine any bachelor cocooning hitaself 
in such a grotesque fashion in presence of a de- 
cently attractive young lady! Fancy Charley 
Sydney doing it! But, for my part, I delight 
in free-and-easy people. I drew my water-proof 
hood over my hat, bent on being as comfortable 
as he was, not caring a whit if we did look like 
Panch and Judy, and presently we fell into a 
nice cozy chat about Maple Hill, which, it ap- 
pears, is Brown-beard’s native place. He knows 
all of grandpa’s household well, though having 
been away, he has lost sight of them for several 
years, He is coming home now to spend some 
weeks at his father’s, and says he shall certainly 
call at grandpa’s, where he hopes to become bet- 
ter acquainted with me. Does that sound mar- 
ried, or doesn’t it? I may be insufferably vain, 
Vi—indeed, brother Tom hints as much daily— 
but if I haven’t produced a favorable impression 
on Brown-beard I’m wofully deceived. Wouldn't 
it be fun to carry on-a flirtation in these wilds, 
provided you could handily 2 I’ve begun it, you 
observe, by “‘ making eyes.” 

There’s Aunt Clem calling at the foot of the 
stairs, ‘Come to supper, Ella!” She has a de- 
lightful voice, but it never thrilled me before as 
it does this minute. The mountain air gives 
me such pangs of hunger, you've no idea! 


October 10. 

I have found out from Aunt Clem all she 
knows about Brown-beard, which isn’t a great 
deal, it strikes me, considering he used to be an 
old neighbor. His name is Copeland—Dr. Miles 
Copeland, at your service—and years ago auntie 
went to school with him in the little red school- 
house between here and Copeland Farm. After 
he grew up he sallied forth from Maple Hill in 
pursuit of his profession, and by-and-by he set- 
tled in the West. Aunt Clem believes he mar- 
ried a Wisconsin lady, and that she died a year 
or two ago. Seems to me I should take more 
interest in an old school-mate of mine, but may- 








be when a person gets “‘ pretty well along” it’s 
different. Not that auntie is losing her memory, 
my cherub, or is in any degree the prim old 
thing you'd figure to yourself from the stage- 
driver's description. She only needs a city dress- 
maker to mould her into a superb- -looking wom- 
an. ‘* Has a head like a man,” indeed! Well, 
possibly it may be like Absalom’s—I can’t tes- 
tify: 1 do know a mermaid might turn green 
with envy at sight of her glorious auburn hair. 
Now I think of it, I'll try arranging it in the 
new style. The moment is auspicious, for she 
is up stairs getting ready for afternoon. 
Evening. 

+ Listen, arrectis auribus, little one! I had just 
achieved a gorgeous “do” on auntie’s hair, and 
taken half the pins out of my own head in the 
process, when I spied Brown-beard driving in 
from the road. Of course Aunt Clem was forced 
to go down and play the agreeable while I made 
myself presentable—a work of time, to-day being 
clean-ruffle day, and my box of laces being buried 
under a heap of clothes, and not cropping out till 
the last minute. Finally, I did sail into the par- 
lor in my navy blue, with my company manners 
on, and Aunt Clem roguishly introduced me as 
Cinderella. 

**T am honored by your acquaintance, most 
beauteous damsel,” said my prince, with a mock- 
obeisance; ‘‘ but why couldn't some friendly 
sprite have hinted to me the other day that I 
was traveling with so distinguished a person- 
age?” 

“Oh, fashion nowadays compels Cinderella to 
travel in boots,” laughed I, giving him a peep at 
my lovely new slippers, “sand no wonder you 
couldn't recognize me in that disguise.” 

‘If I had had the least intimation of it!” 
sighed he in a tone of anguish; ‘‘ but I was lost 
in contemplation of your glowing eyes. . By- 
et way, do they burn with their old fire, may I 
as 9” 

” said I, gavly; ‘‘ my godmother 
nema theit flame with some magic lotion, 
which shall be nameless among mortals.” 

In telling Brown-beard my parentage I do 
hope and trust auntie hasn’t read him a chapter 
of my biography, but I can’t get the notion out 
of my head that they were discussing me when I 
entered. You know you have a sort of uncom- 
fortable instinct which notifies you when you 
have interrupted a conversation. Nevertheless 
I enjoyed the call. Brown-beard was just as 
chatty and entertaining as he could be, and I 
told Aunt Clem afterward I wished he’d come 
every day. 

‘“T wouldn't be surprised if he did,” said she, 
smiling, ‘‘ since he finds Cinderella so charming.” 

Wasn't it sweet of her to say that? But she 
isn't a bit like what I one § I haven’t seen 
her before for years, and I believe I was rather 
prejudiced against the dear soul from hearing 
father always and forever speak of her as ‘‘ one 
of the salt of the earth.” I never did have an 
affinity for your “‘salt” women, and I was afraid 
she'd be one of the kind that get you up early 
mornings to read memoirs. I persuaded myself 
I should be desperately lonesome tucked away 
with her here on this upper shelf of the universe, 
and you know how mother had to ‘‘ reason” with 
me before I was willing to come. She pleaded 
mountain air for my cough, and it didn’t move 
me a peg; but when she proceeded to draw a 
graphic picture of Aunt Clem, left all alone, 
grieving for grandpa, it did touch my little feel- 
ings. In reality, though, instead of my cheer- 
ing auntie, it is she who cheers me, I think, and 
her own sorrow she hides out of sight. She is 
the best company—positively droll sometimes— 
for all her quietness. 

But there! I must stop scribbling, and give 
this letter to Asher Green to take to the office 
when he carries the grist to mill. I haven’t told 
you about Asher, have 1? He is Aunt Clem’s 
hired man, who oversees the farm day-times, and 
makes love to Jane Gridley, the kitchen-girl, 
evenings. Do write soon. The mail comes only 
three times a week, remember, and if ever a poor 
body was letter-hungry, it is your devoted 

Eva. 


Sxy Farm, October 30. 

Dear oLv V1,—I'm no end grateful for your 
nice long epistle, which Brown-beard protested 
must have been either a love-letter or an octavo 
volume in manuscript. He brought it from the 
office one day when he was coming here, for it 
is the fashion in the country, you must know, 
for every man to be his neighbor's post-boy. As 
Brown-beard’s home doesn’t lie in our direction, 
you wouldn’t suppose he’d find it convenient to 
deliver our mail, but, my sweet innocent, you're 
not acquainted with the man, He’s the most 
thoughtful, kind-hearted soul that ever looked 
out of two magnetic brown eyes, and I should 
enjoy him thoroughly if I wasn’t a little fright- 
ened at his coming so frequently. I said I’d 
like to flirt with him for the sake of creating a 
sensation among the aborigines ; but, case in hand, 
Vi, I assure you it is solemn as the catechism 
to be conscious a dignified grown man has you 
on his mind. Why, he follows me round a la 
my shadow—afternoon shadow, dear; he’s six 
feet at least—and almost every pleasant day he 
invites me to ride. Aunt Clem insists on my 
going. My cough troubles her. I added to it 
the night I came, and she has faith in out-door 
air as a panacea for it. How can I insinuate 
that Brown-beard is becoming rather fond of 
her little niece, if she doesn’t perceive it? I 
should feel too silly! Then, again, I may be 
rather fond of him, Vi! Upon my word I 
don’t know! Only he’s a de&r lovable doctor, 
with plenty of money, and if he shou/d marry a 
gay young wife, depend upon it she’d be petted 
immensely, and she’d never be stiated in kid 
gloves! There's no law against my making my- 
self agreeable, is there? Not that I can see. 
So when Brown-beard expresses a desire for my 








company, I leave Aunt Clem to entertain him, 
and march off obediently for my hat and shawl. 

Sundays we go to meeting at Maple Gere, 
in the quaintest little white meeting-house you 
ever heard of, with a square steeple, fenced with 
pickets, and a pulpit like a mantel-piece. Grand- 
pa’s pew is just at the right of this mantel-piece, 
where the tongs would naturally belong, and, of 
course, in the face and eyes of the gaping con- 
gregation. I wouldn't mind being conspicuous, 
and I'd cheerfully give patterns of all my clothes 
(only yesterday I lent Martha Jones my redin- 
gote and Dolman to cut by), but I do mind hav- 
ing Brown-beard sitting at right angles from us 
across the aisle, and squinting in my direction 
through praying fingers. Seems as if I should 
go distracted, Vi, and I’m pretty sure Aunt Clem 
was annoyed herself last Sunday, for when we 
rose to sing I saw her cheeks flushing like car- 
nations, though the church was cool as a cistern, 
I thought she'd speak of it coming home, but she 
didn’t. Probably she’s afraid of putting notions 
in my head. Middle-aged persons do consider 
young girls so unsophisticated! It is amusing— 
though aunty does have her trials with me, I'll 
admit. For instance, I gave her a palpitation 
one day by riding an unbroken colt, and the next 
I sunk into a bog ankle deep, where I might be 
at the present writing if Brown-beard hadn't 
happened along to fish me out. One of my rub- 
bers I lost in the exploit, and I sha’n't like it if 
the prince doesn’t hunt it up. 

Waiting and watching, I remain, your loving 

CINDERELLA. 


Marie Hiri, November 10. 

Ou, V1, my BeLovep! —Hide me under a can- 
dlestick, cover me with a thimble, tuck me into 
a pin-hole! I feel no bigger than a portulaca 

. If you were any other mortal under the 
light of the sun, I should die of humiliation to 
think of what I’ve written; but as it is you, I 
manage to breathe feebly. I believe that cinder 
brought on amaurosis, for I’ve been blind as a 
beetle ever since I came here. But they say 
electricity is the best treatment for this disease ; 
and to-night I took a shock, my precious, which 
has restored my vision most effectually. I must 
tell you about it, though it is late. It was after 
supper; aunty was in the dairy running up a 
cheese curd—that’s a technical phrase, dear, not 
to be interpreted literally—and I was on the 
front door-step taking in the view, and a head 
cold at the same time. You never saw any thing 
like it—the view, I mean. Imagine for yourself, 
Vi, a broad grass-plot extending way down to 
the road, and at the foot of it a row of Lom- 
bardy poplars, every soul of them leaning a lit- 
tle toward the house, as if beckoning people to 
enter; and beyond these on every side, as far as 
you can see, hills and valleys and glittering ponds 
and blazing woods, all walled in from the setting 
sun by turquoise mountains. Oh, it’s perfectly 
glorious! You can't sit still and admire it, as I 
did, without working yourself into a kind of ex- 
alted mood—feeling, you know, that life is s 
grand, solemn thing, and bows and neck-ties are 
nothing but ravelings. Now, when you were 
aglow with such lofty thoughts, how should you 
enjoy being suddenly extinguished under the hall 
table-cloth, and hearing the ubiquitous Brown- 
beard saying, ‘* My dear Cinderella, do you want 
to commit suicide ?” 

‘*T want to be let alone,” said I, crossly, while 
Brown-beard seated himself beside me, and 
draped the red cover about my head Arab fashion. 

** That's frank; but, really, my child, how can 
I let you alone? I must take care of you, since 
you won't take care of yourself. Just see how 
you constantly appeal to my sympathies. I first 
meet you on the cars, alone and unprotected, 
weeping like Niobe. Your face attracts me on 
the instant, for it resembles one I’ve dreamed of. 
I render you a slight service—” 

‘*For which I thank you,” 
shrewishly. 

**Since then I find you in divers forlorn 
plights,” went on Brown-beard, roguishly. 
“You get caught in a bog, and I wet my feet 
extricating you; you are run away with on a 
frisky colt, and I have to rescue you; and now 
you sit here bare-headed in the dew, a girl with 
acough. Why, my dear—” 

‘*1'm not your dear ?” said I, saucily, thankful 
to hear Aunt Clem’s step behind us, for I had 
never seen him in such a boyish mood before. 

**Well, no, perhaps not, strictly speaking,” 
laughed he, rising, and standing in the doorway 
with his arm about Aunt Clem. ‘‘ But you 
won't object to being our dear, will you, little 
Cinderella ?” 

Little Cinderella, to be sure! Toothless, coo- 
ing, baby Cinderella, not to have suspected all 
along that auntie was the heroine! Yet how 
could I have imagined my godmother would be- 
witch the prince? It is unlike any version of 
the story that I ever read: still it’s deliciously 
romantic in another way; for there was an ear- 
ly engagement, and a misunderstanding, and a 
quarrel, and then Brown-beard went off and 
married this Wisconsin lady, who considerately 
died and left him to return to make friends 
with his first love. If I thought he or Aunt 
Clem had the remotest idea I'd fancied he'd 
wanted me, I’d go on a mission to the wilds of 
Africa ; but I know they don’t, and I’m perfect- 
ly jubilant. I never could have married such a 
steady, fatherly man; but as an uncle he'll be 
delightful. Uncle Miles Copeland! doesn’t that 
have the true ring to it? 

I hope they'll be married Christmas. Aunt 
Clem says I surely must stay to the wedding, 
and afterward I must spend the winter with her 
in Wisconsin, and get cured of my cough. By- 

the-way, I’ve discovered that Brown-beard took it 
into his dear, blundering head that I was in dan- 
ger of consumption, which accounts for his per- 
sistent attentions. Besides, Aunt Clem wouldn't 
ride with him herself because she wouldn't set 


interrupted I, 
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the neighbors talking till she had fully settled 
the matrimonial question, so what better could 
Brown-beard do than to invite poor me? 

Alas! my lost rubber still lies in the mire. 
Hark! the clock strikes twelve. The prince 
lingers down in the parlor, but the day is over 
for your little CINDERELLA, 





A HAIR-DRESSERS’ FETE. 


UST when the covering twilight changes into 
the dazzling radiance of the myriad of gas- 
jets which make the night-Paris we all know, 
either by actual visual acquaintance or through 
the weird picturing of dreams, when the rataplan 
of the evening drura beats the cherished sweet- 
heart of the nursery-maid, the red-trowsered foot- 
soldier, into barracks, then comes the after-din- 
ner question, ‘* Where shall we go?” There is 
material enough from which to choose here in 
this matter. ‘The saints forefend that I should 
devote any of this envied space to a catalogue 
of the operas, theatres, concerts, ball- rooms, 
which throw open their doors, and strain those 
time-honored ligatures, ‘‘every nerve,” to entice 
the public into their halls of dazzling light. But 
it is certain that for one hundred nights the pleas- 
ure-seeker may pass from one brilliant scene to 
another in this glittering capital without once re- 
turning to any one place of amusement. 

After attending a goodly share of such of these 
diversions as are most attractive to American 
taste, the Comédie Frangaise, the opera, and so 
on, away down to the little ‘‘ miniature theatre” 
in a passage, where the actors are all puppets, 
we sat one evening, a short time ago, sipping our 
after-dinner café noir in a restaurant in the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré, Directly opposite us sat a per- 
son whose nationality was instantly recognizable 
by California travelers like ourselves. ‘This was 
John Chinaman, Europeanized from cap to pied, 
even in the matter of a bristling shoe-brush of a 
mustache. But, as usual, the disciple of Joss and 
Fo was faithfully Celestial in that most essential 
article of the whole Chinese Thirty-nine—be they 
more or less—the queue, which was carefully en- 
twined about his brow, much in the same way 
as my own coronet braid. ‘‘ Un Chinois, n’est- 
ce pas ?” asks my Leander of the companion of 
the yellow man, the pigeon-Englisher having 
taken his leave, after draining his petit verre of 
cognac as if he liked it, and bestowing two sous 
upon the waiter with most uncelestial liberality. 
** Qui, monsieur,” is the response; ‘‘he works 
for me at the Salle Valentino.” 

We soon forgot John, selfishly thinking of 
ourselves again; and ** Where shall we go?” and 
the drum-taps sounded once more in unison in 
the mild air of the winter night, Why not to 
the Salle Valentino? What takes place there 
this evening? We easily discover from a print- 
ed bill hanging in the restaurant. There is to be 
a coiffeurs’ féte, or, rather, a trial of excellence, 
with several fine prizes, between hair-dressers 
from all parts of France. The bill further in- 
forms us that ‘‘coiffeurs’ ladies may come to 
this soirée, entirely a family one, with full secur- 
ity. We shall be able to shield them, as we did 
in our preceding féte, from all disagreeable con- 
tact.” This reminds us that the Salle Valentino 
is usually devoted to such amusements of doubt- 
ful taste and morality as are held during the 
summer months at the Jardin Mabille of unsa- 
vory fame, and decides us in the determination 
that we will go to Valentino (if at all) on an even- 
ing like the present, when we shall be ‘* shield- 
ed from all disagreeable contact.” We saw Ma- 
bille once, and the unanimous decision was that 
once of Mabille was enough (if not too much) 
to last a lifetime. ‘There is further attraction at 
the coiffeurs’ féte—‘‘ A grand tombola” (euphe- 
mism for lottery), ‘‘in which articles of a real 
value will be drawn in favor of the ladies who 
honor us with their gracious presence.” And 
accompanying these festivities there is a vocal 
and instrumental concert conducted by Arban. 
Delicious music; two gold medals given to the 
victorious barbers of the evening; diplomas of 
merit ; a tombola—oh, this is irresistible! Our 
fate for this evening is decided. We go to Va- 
lentino, 

It is difficult to nfistake the place, for even in 
the midst of the very fire-works of gas-light of 
the shops and the street lamps, Valentino’s portal 
outflames them all. We pay the admission fee, 
and goin. A guard stops us. Who enters here 
leaves umbrella behind. Leander’s ancestry will 
crop out, though he was born and reared in 
America, and never saw Europe till two years 
ago. He is a Briton, and carries an umbrella 
when there is not moisture enough in the air to 
revive an enameled rose leaf. Two sous are 
wrested from him for enforced detention of his 
neat toy, and we pass in. Ye Olympian gods, 
what a hall! ‘Talk of the magnificence of our 
New York places of amusement. How their 
spick and span new carpets, their stiff, staring, 
just-bought satin curtains, their crude and re- 
cent frescoing, their latest rage of furniture 
forms, pale into shoddy insignificance beside the 
harmonious velvets, the hand-wrought gold em- 
broidery, the countless—yes, honestly, countless 
—chandeliers, each one a pile upon pile of cut 
crystal and gilt and flame, the mirror-lined walls, 
the cozy nooks for comfort, the luxurious divans, 
upon which, at the present speaking, honest work- 
ers and their ladies are taking their ease. There 
is something really striking in the faces aropnd ; 
it is that eager expression which we see on the 
faces of ambitious scholars on Commencement- 
days. Exploits to be achieved ; gold medals to 
be striven for; competitors to be vanquished— 
what but this has stirred the ambition of eager 
youth from the days when the victor at Grecian 
games was crowned with laurel to these when 
Smudgins’s Seminary issues diplomas for general 
incompetency ? These men are barbers, true, 
and therefore canaille; still,as Marie Antoinette 


said, they are good canaille; I -will go further, 
and say they are very intelligent canaille, Among 
the eager crowds of men who pass lovingly from 
form to form among the antique statues at the 
Louvre, or who observe with sharp eyes in the 
Gallery of Versailles the fall of a curl on the 
neck of Madame De Lamballe, or take in the 
ensemble of the head-dress of Ninon de ]’Enclos, 
are these very men who throng the hall of Va- 
lentino this evening. ‘They know history better 
than Froude does—so far as heads go. ‘They 
are familiar with De Pompadour in a night-cap, 
and Marie Stuart when coifed for Darnley. In 
the twinkling of a bed-post, to quote Mrs. Mala- 
prop, they can twist you up a coiffure of a belle 
of Pompeii, or construct you the monstrosity 
worn at the court of Louis XVIII. ‘“‘ Nothing 
is sacred to a coiffeur,” Leander said; ‘* he can 
not see a woman but he longs to put a head on 
her.” 

At eight o’clock Arban, a conductor of the 
Thomas school—to the extent, at least, of hav- 
ing, like Theodore, a fine fall in his back, which 

,he turns to his audience, that they may go into 
raptures over it—lifted his baton, and the over- 
ture to poor William Tell was told. It was 
well enough played to deserve a more attentive 
hearing, but so much more interesting work was 
at hand! For on an elaborately decorated scaf- 
folding in another part of the great hall a “‘ pro- 
fessor of the art” (of hair-dressing) was dressing 
a woman’s hair, As many as twenty eager men 
were watching, closely grouped about him. These 
were the competing candidates who had entered 
the lists to wrestle for the prizes—the medals and 
the diplomas. ‘They were required each to dress 
a head in exact imitation of that done by the pro- 
fessor, and a jury was afterward to determine the 
value of their efforts. After the professor had 
finished dressing the hair of the ‘‘ model,” she 
took a seat in a conspicuous position, where all 
the competitors might examine her head as much 
as they chose. Now began the struggle. A score 
of women seated themselves, and a score of aspir- 
ing coiffeurs stood waiting for the signal to begin. 
It reminded me of jockeys at a horse-race wait- 
ing for the word ‘*Go!” from the lips of the 
starter. One enthusiastic young man, who had 
induced a lovely woman, with hair of the gold- 
red Titian loved, to sit for him, made a false 
start, and was brought up with a sharp ‘‘ Wait, 
Sir, wait!” from the voice of authority. At 
length a clear-cut ‘‘ Commencez!” dropped as 
does the flag of the gentleman of the Jockey 
Club at the races, the band struck up an air from 
Madame Angot’s Daughter, and the struggle be- 
gan. It was a novel race, and Leander and I 
both agreed that it was an absurdly exciting 
one. ‘I'wenty men plying skillful fingers over 
twenty women’s heads, the hearts of all forty 
beating with excitement, you may be sure! 
One belated candidate arrived full ten minutes 
after the others had begun. Precious seconds 
were lost in parleying with the committee as 
to whether or no he should be allowed to com- 
pete. A decision was finally given in his favor. 
Shades of the snaky locks of Medusa! how 
that woman’s scalp must have been tortured 
whose head he operated upon! To make it 
worse, her hair was of that quality known with 
us as “‘ kinky,” and he dragged its tangles apart 
as if the cuticle which bore it was as devoid of 
feeling us a horse’s hoof. Suddenly there came 
a relief. ‘* We have twenty-five minutes, you 
know, gentlemen.” This from the starter. 
There was a sigh of satisfaction, and then a 
general slowing up. It reminded one of a meal 
at a railway station, where, in the midst of a 
food-bolting which would put Gargantua to the 
blush, the conductor informs his famished pas- 
sengers that they have fifteen minutes before the 
train starts. ‘The man who was late smiles with 
satisfaction ; he should get his kinky-haired cli- 
ent’s head dressed in time, after all. The race 
was not to be to the swift, but the battle to the 
strong. In exactly seventeen minutes, however, 
the gold-red beauty’s hair was dressed. When 
the twenty-five minutes had elapsed, the jury- 
men went upon the scaffolding and began their 
investigations. The coiffeur of the red-haired 
beauty was awarded the prize. Whether the 
handsome face under the hair had any influence 
on the jury’s judgment it is difficult to say. But 
the truth is, that union of excellence so dear to 
the French heart, 2ensemble, was there—beau- 
tiful woman, strikingly beautiful hair, beautiful 
toilette, general air of distinction, head remark- 
ably well dressed. ‘There were other handsome 
women too, and hair of every shade. It was 
funny to see the dozen or more men who com- 
posed the jury, sedate persons with green badges 
in their left lapels, gravely passing from head to 
head, and gazing at each as fixedly and as dis- 
passionately as if it were Madame Tussaud’s 
wax-works. One wondered if the women did 
not feel like cattle at an agricultural fair under 
the inspection. But they bore it bravely, each 
thinking, no doubt, that she was the Helen who 
was to get the golden apple. ‘There were some 
head-tossings among the defeated candidates as 
the red-haired beauty’s coiffeur received his meed 
of merit; and then the crowd rushed to see what 
the tombola had in store for them. 

It had in store for me a bottle of tooth-wash, 
at which great windfall I laughed; but I was 
speedily brought to a sense of my ingratitude by 
@ young man who sat near me—a coiffeur like 
the rest—who assured me with great earnestness 
that ‘‘ the dentifrice of the Docteur Botot did 
not sell itself for nothing,” and that the flacon 
with which fortune had favored me was worth at 
least three francs. 

At a late hour about forty ‘‘ professors” gave 
us a taste of their quality. The novelty had 
worn off in the first contest of the evening, but 
some magnificent coiffures were constructed. 
Each professor dressed the hair of his lady with- 
out reference to a model, and exact reproduc- 
tions of coiffures we have all seen in old paint- 








ings were successfully made. Marie Antoinette’s 
powdered monstrosity in all its various shapes 
was the favorite. ‘To some faces the powder is 
an amazing beautifier. 

** You were not at the coiffeurs’ concourse last 
evening,” I said to my hair-dresser the next 
morning. 

**No, madame; I had several heads to dress, 
and could not go.” 

**Can female hair-dressers enter into compe- 
tition at these contests ?” 

“Yes, madame, just the same as men; only 
one has to hire a woman to allow one to dress 
her hair, and—” 

Hire a woman! Aspasia and Delilah! was 
the gold-red beauty a hired woman ? 

Ouive Locay. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


AS fancy ball, recently given at 
the British Embassy in Rome, is said to 
have been one of the prettiest sé/es within the 
recollection of lookers-on. The entertainment 
was especially in honor of the four-year-old 

rince, son of Prince Humbert and the Princess 
Margaret, who some day may be King of Italy. 
It was wisely given between the hours of two 
and six in the afternoon, so that the wee-est of 
the children—and there were some so wee that 
walking was still a new and arduous undertaking 
to their tiny feet—were not defrauded of their 
due rest, and left the ball as fresh and bright- 
eyed as they came to it. Accordingly, on the 
appointed day, between two and three o’clock, 
the —- to the Villa Torlonia, near the 
Porta Pia, the residence of Sir Augustus Paget, 
were crowded with carriages full of happy, eager 
little faces. Among the gathered throng the 
daughter of the gracious hostess, Lady et, 
an airy fairy creature about ten years old, attired 
in cunning combinations of white and silver 
and water-lilies, looked a veritable miniature 


Undine. The tact and grace with which she 


erformed her duties won general admiration. 
Jpon her chiefly devolved the task of entertain- 
ing the little Prince of Naples. And the enter- 
tainment of royal highnesses of four years old 
who are making their début in society may be 
supposed to have its onerous features. The tiny 
princeling was dressed in an exquisite costume 
de chasse of the time of Louis Quatorze, which 
made him look still tinier than he really was. 
It was wonderful to think how the white sil- 
ver-embroidered coats and breeches, with the 
white lilac satin vest and perfect little wig, could 
have been made to fit such a juvenile. He is a 
fine open-browed, bold-eyed little fellow, and 
conducted himself before a somewhat trying 
circle of eager eyes with much gravity and de- 
corum., His young mother was, as ever, sweet 
and gracious, and looked on at the dances of the 
children with a genuine and unaffected pleasure. 
There was much capering of little feet and ring- 
ing of tiny voices, after which came a bountiful 

rovision of good things, of which the little 
‘olks, including his four-year-old royal highness, 
partook with keen relish. 





In the original manuscript of Mr. Sumner’s 
eulogy on Abraham Lincoln, delivered before 
the municipal authorities of Boston on June 1, 
1865, occurs the following passage, which might 
be appropriately applied to the death of the 
great statesman himself: 

“In the universe of God there are no accidents, 
From the fall of a sparrow to the fall of an empire or 
the sweep of a planet, all is according to Divine 
Providence, whose laws are everlasting. It was no 
accident which gave to his country the patriot whom 
we now mourn. It was no accident which snatched 
this patriot so suddenly....from his sublime duties. 
‘The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away; blessed 
be the name of the Lord.’” 





“One jet of burning gas,’’ remarks an ex- 
change, ‘‘destroys more air than half a dozen 
children.” Whether this is a proved fact or 
merely a rough estimate, it matters little. We 
all know how quickly the air is vitiated in a 
close gas-lighted room. The knowledge should 
lead to special care in nurseries, and general care 
every where, in regard to ventilation. 





About twenty-five years ago the popular op- 
era of Murtha was first performed at Rostock, in 


-Mecklenburg, the native city of the author, 


Frederick von Flotow. It was enthusiastically 
received, and has always remained a favorite of 
the public. Flotow is now residing near Linz, 
in Auséria. He has a new opera, ‘Haida, ready 
for the stage, which is said to contain most 
charming airs. The author says of it: “I am 
free to say it is equal to any of my previous pro- 
ductions, And yet not a manager in Paris dares 
to perform it, because I am a German. It is ta- 
booed in Berlin because my Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg hates me, and in Vienna because 
the Emperor of Germany will not permit its 
performance in Berlin.”’ It is stated that this 
difficulty has arisen on account of the opposi- 
tion of the Grand Duke to the second marriage 
of Flotow. The facts are reported to be these: 
When scarcely old enough to know his own 
mind Frederick von Flotow was.induced by his 
parents to marry a young girl who was secretly 
affianced to another. Their wedded life was 
wretched in the extreme. They parted by mu- 
tual consent. Flotow’s present wife idolizes her 
gifted husband, and he is happy with her. Nev- 
ertheless he is ostracized in aristocratic circles, 


Diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, and kindred 
diseases are largely induced by the poisonous 
exhalations which come from our uncleaned 
streets. When a thaw commences, the atmos- 

here is charged with unwholesome vapors, and 
> general the tender children are the chief suf- 

erers. 





At Fort Scott, Kansas, the temperance move- 
ment was inaugurated by the visit of about a 
dozen ladies to a saloon where a free lunch was 
advertised from ten to twelve o’clock. The la- 
dies took with them twenty-one ragged, hungry 
children of drunken parents, to give them the 
benefit of the lunch. The proprietor received 
the ladies and children courteously, and spread 
an ample lunch before the little ones, to which 
they did justice. A large crowd of spectators 
gathered in the saloon, and although noisy, were 
generally respectful. After the hunger of the 
children was satisfied, prayer was offered by one 





—— =. 





of the ladies before they retired. The proprie- 
tor invited the ladies to bring the children again 
when they were hungry. 





Not many little girls of six years old are 
blessed with such presence of mind as little Ag- 
nes Weatherford, living in Kentucky. One cold 
January day she, with ber little brother, four 
years old, and another boy of her own age, went 
out to skate on a pond on her father’s farm. It 
appears that no older folks looked after the lit- 
tleones. Thesix-year-old boy, Davy, struck out 
upon the pond, and disappeared. Agnes quickly 
went up to the edge of the ice, and when the 
top of Davy’s head came into view, she seized 
him by the hair and drew him out. 





The Blue Ribbon is a fanciful title for a novel ; 
but under it the author has wrought out an ad- 
mirable story, full of lessons worthy to be Jearn- 
ed. Something for every-day life may be gath- 
ered from the following ironical passage: 


“ Gretchen was poor ; she had no friends ; she need- 
ed some one to be good to her—three most cogent rea- 
sons for preventing the table people of Crux- 
borough generally from ta ing any notice of her. 
Poor? Then, by all means, let her keep in the back- 
ground....No friends? Then let her go to an insti- 
tution, or something of that sort. ... Wanted some one 
to be kind to her? Well, yes, of course : most people 
wanted some one to be kind to them ; but the question 
was, what could they do in return for that kindness ? 
Had they respectable introductions ? Could they make 
it worth Cruxborough’s trouble to show them a little 
attention? Could they give back dinner for dinner 
and supper for supper, and make a genteel apemenne 
in the matter of evening dress? No. fell, then, 
Cruxborough put its hands into its pocket, and kept 
them there.” 





Will some antiquarian inform us where Den- 
ver, Colorado, was eighty-one years ago? Then 
we can understand the newspaper story about a 
man who was buried at Denver eighty-one years 
ago being recently exhumed and found to be 
petrified. 





A reader of the Bazar sends to us the follow- 
ing pleasant incident. About eight years ago a 
young canary-bird was found in the garden of a 
family residing in Baltimore. The little creature 
was caught, and claimed as the special charge of 
the mother in the family. The bird, however, 
failed to develop any gift for singing, and the 
family thought it useless to keep it; but the 
mother had become too much attached to it to 
think of parting with it, and so it became her 


constant companion for years. Last December. 


the lady died, and on the very day she passed 
away her little bird, so long silent, burst forth 
into charming song, as if to comfort the bereaved 
ones. It has continued to sing ever since, par- 
ticularly toward evening. The coincidence is 
remarkable and pleasant. It should be mention- 
ed that the lady herself was highly gifted with 
musical talents. 





Henry Ward Beecher describes an ugly kind 
of forgiveness, which is only too common in 
this world—‘‘a kind of hedgehog forgiveness, 
shot out like quills. Men take one who has of- 
fended and set him down before the blow-pipe 
of their indignation, and scorch him, and burn 
his fault; and when they have kneaded him 
sufficiently with their fiery fists, then—they for- 
give him.” 





There is on exhibition in Edinburgh a splen- 
did suit of Brussels lace, which obtained the 
first prize at the Vienna Exposition, and which 
is valued at £2000. It consists of a large half 
shawl, with raised flowers in floating relief; 
seven yards of flouncing, eighteen inches wide; a 
bertha measuring six yards, and four and a half 
inches wide; lappet, parasol cover, fan, and 
handkerchief. The value of the half shaw] alone 
is estimated at about £900. The garniture, 
which forms altogether a splendid work of art, 
is said to have occupied in its production twelve 
of the most experienced lace-workers of Brus- 
sels no less than three years. 


It is often difficult to make labels adhere firm- 
ly to glass or porcelain. Gum-tragacanth is 
generally used for this purpose with success. 
A solution of shellac in borax is also efficacious. 





An Ohio mathematician calculates that one 
man dies every seven minutes from the use of 
alcohol. 





The grand hall at the Winter Palace in honor 
of the marriage of the Grand Duchess was a 
costly affair. The ball-room was illuminated by 
5600 wax-lights, and no less than 26,600 lights 
were required for the whole suite of saloons and 
supper-rooms. Moreover, 1950 persons sat down 
to supper, which was in elegant style. A St, 
Petersburg correspondent states that there was, 
for example, asparagus provided far more than 
enough for all, and that this single article could 
not have cost less than five or six hundred 
pounds in St. Petersburg at that time of year. 





Hair-pins—that very important article for la- 
dies—are now manufactured in colors to corre- 
spond with different shades of hair. Four va- 
rieties there are—light and dark brown, auburn, 
and black. . 





Professor Palmieri has constructed a ther- 
mometer which will strike an alarm whenever 
the temperature rises above or sinks below cer- 
tain desired limits. The instrument has been 

resented to the Royal Academy of Sciences at 

Naples. 





Mr. J—— went to an evening party. His wife 
staid at home to take care of the baby. Next 
morning Mr. J—— told his wife all about the 

arty, and mentioned how pretty Miss Tubbs 
ooked. “How was she dressed?’ inquired 
Mrs. J——. Shutting his eyes to bring back the 
charming vision of Miss T., Mr. J—— com- 
menced: ‘It was bluish bombazine, my dear, 
with the lower part plain, and the upper park 
gored with buttons—lots of buttons. There was 
double ruffle fluting all around the waist, and a 
tuck on each shoulder; and the frogs—oh, you 
just pe to have seen the frogs!—why, her 
sides and back were covered with them. And 
didn’t she have some splendid Hamburg edging 
round her neck! Now, my dear, if there is one 
thing I like in a woman’s dress, it’s Hamburg 
edging around theneck. Youmustget—’’ Here 
Mrs, J—— made a sudden interruption, 
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Spring and Summer Straw Bonnets, Figs. 1-6. 
See Figs. 4-6 on page 257. 

Fig. 1.—Iravian Straw Direcrorre Boynet. This bonnet 
has a flat crown and curved brim, which is bound with pink vel- 
vet and bordered with loops of faille ribbon arranged on white 
blonde. ‘The crown is trimmed with a ruche and a bow of pink 
faille ribbon, white blonde arranged in standing box-pleats, a 
spray of roses, and a heron feather. Scarf of white silk tulle 
and blonde. 

Fig. 2.—Exouisn Srraw Directorre Bowrnet. The fiat 
crown of this bonnet is surrounded by a high standing curved 
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Fig. 1.—Iratran Straw Drrectrorre Bonnet. 


brim, which is bordered with wound olive green gros grain rib- 
bon. ‘The crown is trimmed with grapes, ostrich feathers, loops 
and ends of olive green gros grain ribbon, and box-pleated black 
lace, to which is joined a scarf of black silk tulle. 

Fig. 3.—BrusseLts Straw Mepicis Bonnet. This bonnet 
has a moderately high crown and curved brim. The trimming 
consists of pleated violet velvet, a velvet bow with pearl buckle, 
aspray of tea-roses, and an ostrich feather. On the left side is a 
bow of violet faille ribbon. White silk tulle and blonde scarf, 
arranged as shown by the illustration. 
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Fig. 4.—Iratran Straw Henri III. Bonnet. This bonnet 
has a high crown and flat brim, which is turned up in the back. 
The trimming coasists of loops of light and dark blue gros grain 
ribbon, which’ are set together in the shape of a half wreath, and 
of a spray of roses with long vine. 

Fig. 5.—Itatran Straw Henri III. Bonnet. This bonnet 
has a high crown and broad brim, which is turned up on the sides. 
The trimming consists of a garland, loops and ends of pale pink 
gros grain ribbon, and @trich feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Neapovitan TursBan, ‘This turban has a narrow high 
standing brim. The trimming consists of brown gros grain, which 














Fig. 4.—Dress ror Carty Fig. 5.—Ecru Batiste Dress, Fig. 6.—Brown Poptin Sort, 
FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. Frowt.—[See Fig. 2.] Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern and description see For pattern and desc — see Sup- For description see 
Supplement, No. ITI., Figs. 17-20, plement, No, II, Figs. 6-16, Supplement. 


Fries, 1-6,—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING DRESSES, 


Fig. 3.—Brown Poprrin Surr. 
Front.—[See Fig. 6.] 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From Fig. 2.—Ecru Batiste Dress. 
5 ro 7 YEARS OLD. Backx.—[See Fig. 5.] 


For pattern and description see For pattern and description see Sup- 
Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-5. plement, No. II.,' Figs. 6-16. 
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is arranged in box-pleats, and trimmed with a garland ‘of brown- 
ish grape leaves. The crown is trimmed with ostrich feathers 
and bows of brown faille with ends. 





WRETCHED WRITERS. 


HE penmanship of some people, even of good education, is 
execrable. It may be excused in some instances by unstead- 
iness of hand arising from some physical defect, but too common- 
ly it arises from overhaste, nervousness, or utter contempt of 
intelligibility. ‘To willfully write a letter so badly that no ordi- 





Fig. 1.—Swiss Musiin First Communion 
Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, IX., Figs. 40-42. 


Fig. 2.—Vicocne 
PALETOT. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—ITavran Straw Hewnrt III. Bowyer. 


nary mortal can read it is nothing short of an impertinence. 
The same thing may be said of unintelligible signatures. A fan- 
tastic way of signing names is one of the most miserable of all 
affectations. We sometimes receive letters with a name signed 
like an entangled puzzie, and can only reply by cutting it out 
and sticking it on the back of our letter, leaving the postman 
to discover who is meant. 

Lord Eldon told George IV. the greatest lawyer in England 
could neither walk, speak, nor write. ‘This legal luminary 
was Mr. Bell, a cripple, who had great difficulty in putting his 
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Fig. 3.—Swiss Musiin First Communion 
Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IX., Figs. 40-42, 


Fig. 4.—Swiss Musiin First 
Communion Dress. 
For description see 


ideas into speech, and had succeeded in hitting upon three differ- 
ent methods, all equally original, of putting them upon paper— 
one being intelligible to himself, but worse than Greek to his 
clerk ; another which his clerk could but he himself could not 
decipher ; and a third which neither he, his clerk, nor any one 
else could comprehend. It seems almost too absurd that a man 
should be unable to read his own writing, however bad it may 
be; but a printer employed in a newspaper office says that he 
has more than once applietl vainly to a living novelist for an 
elucidation of his mysterious hieroglyphics. We dare say Dr. 
Parr’s vanity received a shock when Sir William Jones wrote: 





Fig. 5.—Sreet Brive De Bier 
Hovse Dress. 


For description see 


Supplement. Supplement, 


Fres, 1-5,—FIRST COMMUNION, HOUSE, AND STREET DRESSES, 
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**Your English and Latin characters are so 
badly formed that I have infinite difficulty to 
read your letters, and have abandoned all hopes 
of deciphering many of them. Your Greek is 
wholly illegible; it is perfect algebra.” Arch- 
deacon Coxe’s handwriting was described as 
something that could not be called a hand or 
a fist, but a foot, and a club one too, producing 
a tangled skein that ran across the paper in 
knots which it was impossible to dntie into a 
meaning; and Napoleon I. had so little mastery 
over his pen that his letters from Germany to 
Josephine were at first sight taken for rough 
maps of the seat of war. Douglas Jerrold and 
Captain Marryat were almost capable of rivaling 
the feats of Peter Bales as a microscopic writer, 
the captain attaining such perfection that way 
that before his manuscript could be handed over 
to the printer it was requisite to have it copied 
in a fashion adapted for ordinary eyesight; and 
then the copyist, whenever he rested from his la- 
bor, was obliged to stick a pin where he left off, 
lest he should never find the place again. 

A delightfully iendians upholder of the 
right of ‘‘ superior intellects” to be above the 
virtue of legibility, after asserting that nineteen 
out of twenty notable men write badly, says it is 
emphatically to be desired that all idle creatures, 
especially ladies, should be compelled, by act of 
Congress, to write a hand as clear as print un- 
der all circumstances; when the superior intel- 
lect is writing to the inferior, every latitude 
should be allowed; but nobody who is not a 
busy person ought to be permitted to write to 
those who are busy except in a fine flowing hand. 
He forgets to tell us what the law should be in 
the not unlikely case of one busy man writing to 
another busy man, and characteristically ignores 
the fact that an inferior individual may be as 
busy in his way as the superior intellect. Sure- 
ly the reader has as much claim for consideration 
as the writer, and there can be no fair reason 
why he should have to waste his time, weary his 
eyes, and worry his brain, in deference to a su- 
periority he might possibly be inclined to deny. 
Those who insist upon being privileged to write 
illegibly should adopt the plan of the polite 
Frenchman, who, sensible of his faultiness, al- 
ways forwarded his letters in duplicate, with this 
explanation: ‘‘ Out of respect, I write to you 
with my own hand, but to facilitate the reading, 
I send you a copy which I have caused my 
amanuensis to make.” 

In the midst of the pother now going on about 
education, we hope that teachers will not forget 
to enjoin the obligation on all to write clearly, 
and, at all events, to avoid the impertinence of 
signing names in the form of a mysterious puzzle. 





I LOVE MY LOVE. 
Br MARY MAPES DODGE. 

“T Love my love with a Y, 

he is young,” answered I. 
We were only playing a game, 
But I spoke in truth, all the same, 
And pretended I did not see 
The glance that came flashing to me. 


When next my turn came around 
I cast my eyes to the ground, 
With, ‘‘{ love my love with a G, 
Because he is graceful and free.” 
And there he sat, wondering, by, 
Quite lame !—that I couldn't deny. 


And soon, when they wanted to know 

Why I loved my love with an O, 

I said, with an air of content, 

“Why, because he is opulent.” 

Then he knew, for he smiled at the word— 
Though you wouldn’t have thought that he heard. 


Yes, older than I very much, 

And walking, poor dear! with a crutch, 
And nothing in bank, so they say, 

But the little he earns day by day— 
Yet young as a child, and his ways 
Are graceful beyond poet's praise, 

And rich? It was only a game, 

Yet I answered in truth, all the same. 





THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 
{From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 





HASTINGS. 
ASTINGS is a good deal changed since 
Charles Lamb stigmatized it as *‘ that de- 
testable Cinque Port which is neither town nor 
country.” He paid it a visit in 1823, and writes 
from his lodgings in a passion: ‘‘I hate these 
scrubbed shoots, thrusting their starved foliage 


were something; with a few straggling fishermen’s 
huts scattered about, artless as its cliffs, and with 
their materials filched from them, it were some- 
thing. I could abide to dwell with Meshech, to 
assort with fish swains and 


digenous feature of the 

place long after, but I fear that the lovers of the 
picturesque seek in vain for a remnant of 
the tribe nowadays on the too civilized coast of 
- fashionable sea-shore of Hastings. In every 
pect it is, however, very much improved 

ae Lamb's time, It is situated now, as then, 
at about the centre of that line of coast which ex. 
tends from Dover on the north to Reachy Head 








roads in a top-heavy coach for a day and a night, 
you can fly over the distance between it and Lon- 
don in little more than a good hour. The dis- 
tance by the London and South Coast Railway 
is seventy-six miles; the new Seven Oaks line 
on the Southeastern reduces it to sixty. 

The early history of the place is full of wild 
romance, beginning with the old Roman period, 
and going on through the Saxon times into the 
Norman, when it was the scene of gallant strife 
between the invaders and the sons of the soil. 
All this, however, concerns you less than its mod- 
ern state, and present manners and customs, and, 
above all, its prices and accommodation, The 
latter are more reasonable than almost any fre- 
quented watering-place in England, certainly 
more so than any within the same distance from 
London. I can not explain to you why this is, 
for Hastings is quite the rage with a certain class, 
and that composed of the best society. One 
cause may be that it is not much run upon by 
cockneys. The persons who go to watering- 
places to show off their fine clothes are not fond 
of this quiet sea-side town. They go to Brigh- 
ton or ‘Torquay, and leave Hastings to real in- 
valids and to quiet families of the upper classes, 
who go for sea-breezes and fresh air. The fam- 
ilies resident in the neighborhood, too, are re- 
cruited from the same ranks, and if the parvenus 
went there they would not be visited or noticed 
in any way to compensate them for their outlay 
in clothes, carriages, or other modes of display. 
The Duke of Wellington lived here for many 
years, and Lord Byron afterward occupied his 
house. ‘Thus the place came to have an aristo- 
cratic name, and it has rather clung to it, and 
stands aloof from the vulgar innovations of the 
money-makers, 

Hastings is a very desirable winter abode for 
people who suffer from the chest and from the 
throat ; the latter especially find its climate ben- 
eficial. It is situated between two hills, and is 
so sheltered as to be warm and mild when its 
next-door neighbor, St. Leonard’s, is shivering 
in the blast of the east wind. I will say a word 
separately about St. Leonard’s, which it will not 
do to confound with Hastings, although they are 
on the same line of coast, and a continuation one 
of the other. Hastings has increased very con- 
siderably in importance and extent of late years, 
but it is not likely to stretch itself much beyond 
its present limits, as that would bring it outside 
the shelter of the protecting hills that form its 
chief privilege and attraction. There is every 
kind of accommodation to be had in the way of 
lodgings. ‘The Queen’s Hotel is now the most 
frequented, and though expensive enough, par- 
ticularly in the winter months, it is not exorbi- 
tant, and it is extremely comfortable, and beau- 
tifully situated. The lodgings in the inner part 
of the town are good, and there are plenty of 
them, many persons of respectability making 
this a means of living, so that there is enough 
of competition to insure excellence. The board- 
ing-houses are numerous, and there are two or 
three very safe and comfortable ones among the 
number. I do not like to mention names, but 
strangers will easily ascertain the best by inquir- 
ing at the proper quarter—from the clergyman 
or the medical men of the place. The objection 
which exists to boarding-houses in London is 
very much obviated here. People who are on the 
look-out for dupes and adventures are not likely 
to choose so comparatively lonely and unfashion- 
able a field of operation. The expense at a 
boarding-house is from two to three guineas a 
week, varying according to the room ; those with 
the sea view are always charged the highest. 
The views, indeed, every where are charming. 
The old fish-market has furnished many a pic- 
ture to moderr artists since Turner immortalized 
it. The fishermen in their picturesque dresses 
wander about, or lounge, pipe in mouth, against 
the capstans, just as in his time, and there is the 
same bright movement of fishing boats putting 
out to sea from the animated shore as in the 
days of Lamb's friends the smugglers. At the 
end of the Strade you see the great Russian gun 
taken at Sevastopol, a compliment doubtless to 
the ancient warlike character of this now most 
pacific of English shores. Those who hold to 
being lodged close to the sea can not do better 
than secure a house in Pelham Place, which has 
an open frontage toward the parade. ‘This re- 
quires to be thought of in time. ‘The houses to 
be let there are few, and generally much sought 
after. One reason is the proximity of the baths 
called Pelham Baths, where every variety of ~..6 
and plain water is to be had with the nicest ac- 
commodation. 

The vicinity of Hastings is full of interest, and 
offers many delightful points of excursion for 
travelers. The famous battle known as the Bat- 
tle of Hastings did not take place there exactly, 
but at a spot called Battle, not far out of the 
town. In the old coach days every neck used to 
be stretched to gain a sight of the gateway of 
the old Battle Abbey, which every body can see 
at ease by twenty minutes’ ride on the South- 
eastern Railway. The ruins are very fine, and 
so are the grounds, which are accessible to visit- 
ors on demand of a ticket at the post-office. It 
is recorded that the grand old monastery rose in 
consequence of a vow of William the Conqueror. 
He was rather slack, it would seem, so says the 
legend, in the fulfillment of his vow, and it was 
not un‘il several years after the victory which 
secured him the Saxon crown that, yielding to 
the importuning of a pious soldier who had heard 
him utter it, the Norman king began the erection 
of the abbey that was afterward so famous in 
English story. He did not live to see it com- 
pleted. It was confiscated and in great part de- 
stroyed by Henry VIII. 

After seeing the abbey and the church, the 
visitor can not do better than walk through the 
Powder-mill Woods close by. ‘The name sounds 





on the south; but instead of rumbling over rutty 


alarming, and, in point of fact, Battle is cele- 


is no fear of your being blown up in walking 
through the beautiful surrounding woods, which 
are closed to the public, but not against quiet- 
looking pedestrians. A pedestrian would be in 
his element here, for the walks, branching off 
from the green lanes of the abbey, are beautiful 
and varied beyond description. ‘The villages 
have nearly always a picturesque ruin to show, 
perched on some high point commanding a wide 
view, that lures artists to those quiet spots in the 
summer months. ‘There are several good schools 
at Hastings and in the immediate neighborhood, 
but of these I will speak in another letter when 
telling you something of St. Leonard's. I may 
mention, as a warning or a temptation, as the 
case may be, that Hastings is a favorite resort 
of many noble Polish families; it was at one 
time quite a little Polish colony. Foreigners 
like it because of its genial climate and its com- 
parative inexpensiveness. Comer. 





MARY’S FATE. 
A FACT. 


MUST tell you of Mary’s fate. It was a fate 
entirely real. It was during the Christmas 
holidays of 1869 that I first saw Mary Crawford. 
A large party of us were invited to a gathering 
at the house of an old friend on the Hudson. I 
left town on the evening train, and an hour later 
we were in the vestibule of Mr. Ramsay's house. 
We had scarcely crossed the threshold when I 
was struck with the unusually lovely face and 
figure of a young girl standing in the doorway 
of the conservatory, immediately before us. She 
was apparently awaiting some arrival, on the 
look-out for, some one in whom she was inter- 
ested, and, as she stood beneath an arch of ever- 
greens and flowers, the picture was perfect 

‘*What a very lovely face!” whispered the 
friend with me. Lovely indeed it was, of a type 
which some years since promised to become thor- 
oughly American in its frequency, but which is 
more rarely seen to-day, when German and Irish 
and other races are pouring in upon us by tens of 
thousands, bringing other blood and other outlines 
with them. Hair and eyes were of a deep warm 
brown, features perfectly regular, complexion del- 
icate and clear, but neither fair nor highly color- 
ed. The countenance was charming, and the fig- 
ure full of delicate grace. 

In another moment the young girl had van- 
ished, but I had afterward the pleasure of watch- 
ing her through the evening as she flitted about 
in the happy gayety of sixteen. ° 

**T see you are lost in admiration of Mary 
Crawford,” said our hostess, as she observed me 
following the graceful movements of the young 
girl in a dance. ‘‘She is a ward of ours, a 
Southern girl, sent to New York to finish her 
education. She has won all our hearts. You 
must make her acquaintance.” 

Soon after Mrs. Ramsay brought the young 
lady to the corner where I had placed myself 
out of the way of the dancers, and we were in- 
troduced—the young ward and the old friend 
of the family; and ere long it became evident 
to my quiet observation that this beautiful Mary 
was likely to become something nearer than a 
ward. That bright, promising youth, Tom Ram- 
say, was perpetually hovering about her with 
looks and ways intensely lover-like. We were 
ten days in the house together, and at the end 
of that time I had become almost as much an 
admirer of Mary as young Ramsay himself: we 
elderly women fall so naturally into the love of 
young girls when they are of the right sort—in- 
nocent, modest, and pleasing. And Mary had 
other attractions besides beauty. She sang de- 
lightfully, a really fine contralto voice being 
thoroughly cultivated. She was clever, too, and 
had a remarkable facility for languages. Alto- 
gether she was one of the loveliest girls I have 
ever known. I coaxed her into sitting for her 
portrait, a miniature on ivory, which I painted 
purely for the pleasure of the task, and which I 

mised to copy for her lover whenever she 
should be engaged. Young Ramsay looked as 
if he might claim it before the month was out. 

But before the close of that month of January 
I was on the ocean, on my way to the south of 
Europe, in charge of a near relative in delicate 
health. We remained abroad some time. ‘I’here 
was no correspondence with the Ramsays, and in 
the course of a roving traveler's life I seldom 
heard of them. Twice, however, 1 chanced to 
hear Mary Crawford spoken of. A distinguished 

American sculptor told me her face and head 
were more faultless than any he had seen during 
a recent visit to New York, Another acquaint- 
ance also spoke of her charming voice. She 
was known to be engaged to young Ramsay, but 
the marriage could not take place until she was 
eighteen, until which age she was to remain at 
school in accordance with her father’s will. 

A few months later, as a large party of Amer- 
icans collected at Cairo for an excursion to the 
Pyramids, I was agreeably surprised to find my 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay among them. 
They had arrived just in time to join this party, 
of which I was one. After a warm greeting on 
both sides I began to inquire after friends at 
home, as Americans on the other side of the 
world are apt to do. 

“* How is my friend Tom? Is is with you?” 

Mr. Ramsay shook his head sad 

* Poor fellow, he is in Jai 
snaded him to join a scientific expedition to the 
East. He had no heart for it, but I fairly drove 
him on.” 

A look of inquiry in my face was answered by 
Mrs. Ramsay. 

“You have not, perhaps, heard of our great 
sorrow. Mary—” 

‘*Mary Crawford!” I exclaimed, aghast. 
**Yes. More than two months since. Just 
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brated for ite gunpowder manufactorics; but there 





My poor boy is literally heart-broken.” And her 
tears began to fall. 

**Mary Crawford! that lovely young creat- 
ure!” I in exclaimed. ‘‘ Decline —cen- 
sumption ?” I added, half unconsciously, 

Mrs. Ramsay shook her head sadly. 

**Mary died of a short but severe illness at 
our house,” 

** And I would have given my own life to save 
her,” added Mr. Ramsay, with great force of 
feeling in voice and manner. ‘‘A pretty guard- 
ian I have made!” 

**Tt was not your fault, my dear husband.” 
**It was my fault—it was your fault—it was 
every body’s fault. All her friends are to blame. 
To think that such a sweet creature, endow- 
ed with such capacity for bestowing happiness, 
should have died at eighteen—died of trash!” 
he exclaimed, bitterly. 

I was amazed at the words and the bitterness 
of the tone. I could not comprehend the mean- 
ig. 

**Here comes Dr. Stanton. He will tell the 
miserable story.” 

As Mr. Ramsay spoke, Dr. Stanton, one of 
their party, the celebrated physician of that name, 
entered the room. He was also an old friend 
of mine, taking a short vacation. 

** We were speaking of dear Mary,” observed 
Mrs. Ramsay, after the doctor had shaken hands 
with me. 

** Miss Crawford! Ah, yes, sad indeed.” 

“*T can scarcely believe that lovely picture of 
girlish life and beauty should have actually left 
this world. I knew her, doctor, and admired 
her greatly. Nay, I may say that in the ten 
days we were together at Riverside I learned to 
love her.” 

**Every body loved her!” exclaimed Mr. 
Ramsay. 

‘*She looked and moved the very poetry of 
girlhood,” I added. 

**Tt was a great deal more than poetry,” ob- 
served the practical old physician. ‘‘ She would 
have developed into a thoroughly noble woman.” 

‘*Miss Almy can not believe me when I say 
Mary died of trash, ” cried Mr. Ramsay. 

“Too true,’ replied the physician, turning to- 
ward me, and raising his hands emphatically. 
** Had it not been for trash Miss Crawford would 
have been living now.’ 

‘*T do not clearly understand you, doctor.” 

** Would you believe it? candy and confec- 
tionery killed that lovely creature. No doubt 
of that,” said the doctor, calmly. 

‘* What a fate!” 

“The dear child had been greatly spoiled by 
an old negro nurse and the grandmother with 
whom she lived at Charleston. She lived on 
confectionery.” 

** Like too many of our American girls, my 
dear madam,” said the doctor, shaking his head 
emphatically. “T have had three cases of the 
same character within the last year. As yet 
Miss Crawford is the only fatal one, but the 
others are ruining their health and their happi- 
ness in life.” 

“We were not aware how far Mary carried 
this silly habit,” said Mrs. Ramsay, 

**Do not call it silly—call it wicked!” inter- 
rupted her husband. ‘“‘It is destroying the 
life and abilitfés given by the Creator for higher 
purposes. It is as much a crime as drunken- 
ness. 

**Do not speak so harshly, dear. The poor 
young things are not aware of the injury they 
are doing themselves,” said gentle Mrs. Ramsay. 

**It is time they learned the lesson, then. It 
is time their fathers and mothers taught them 
that lesson. ‘They must learn that to trifle with 
health of body and mind is a crime against 
Heaven.” 

‘*We had no idea of the amount of confec- 
tionery Mary had purchased until we saw her 
bills after all was over. Her allowance was 
large, in accordance with her father’s will, and 
she spent her pocket-money as she chose,” said 
Mrs. Ramsay. 

Mr. Ramsay fairly groaned aloud. ‘The 
amount was simply incredible,” he exclaimed. 

‘*But, my dear husband, you may be sure 
Mary always shared this confectionery with her 
companions. 

‘* Her own share proved enough to kill her. 
It is small comfort to think she was helping to 
kill others too. Would you believe it, Miss 
Almy, one of those young girls told me Mary 
habitually kept a large drawer full of candies 
and preserves and tarts?” 

**Too many American school-girls have done 
the same thing,” said the doctor. ‘‘I only wish 
they knew how it injures their teeth and their 
complexions. Vanity sprouts early, but a just 
sense of the importance of health seldom comes 
before five-and-twenty. 

** But a girl so intelligent as Mary Crawford! 
It is indeed surprising,” I observed. 

‘*When did mere intelligence ever prevent 
drinking or opium-eating ? No, you must bring 
principle and conscience to bear if you wish to 
correct any evil habit of self-indulgence,” said 
Mr. Ramsay, somewhat sternly. 

“Poor dear Mary, the habit grew upon her, 
no doubt, from childhood, by the weak indulgence 
of those about her. She saw no harm in it.” 

‘*There is exactly where you and I are to 
blame, my dear wife. We at least should have 
taught her better.” 

“Yours is no unusual case, my dear Sir,” ob- 
served the doctor; ‘‘and doubtless you were not 
aware that every year American school-girls die 
in consequence of the same childish habit, gen- 
erally by slow waste of digestive powers, occa- 
sionally of an acute attack, as in the case of 
Miss Crawford. Our people are not sufficiently 
watchful over their daughters, it must be admit- 
ted. Not only school-girls shorten their lives 
by trash,” added the doctor, ‘‘ half the men and 
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course in one way or another. A little common- 
sense would do us all a wonderful amount of 
good as regards the health of the nation, and its 
happiness too.” 

Mary's miniature was asked for and shown. 
It represented the young girl in the perfection 
of her beauty, with the happy joyous look she 
had worn during those holidays in the period of 
her engagement. ‘Tears were shed over that 
lovely face. 

Some weeks later I received at Malta a tele- 
gram from Calcutta: 


“Will Miss Almy send me Mary’ 's miniature? 
“Tuomas Ramsay.” 


How much of love and sorrow did those few 
words convey! The miniature, intended as a 
wedding-gift, was sent to India. It was all that 
was left on earth of the beautiful Mary Crawford. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresponDeEnt. } 


A Laureate’s ~~ Entertaining Deas —A Text 
from Corinthian 
oe Sir Walter Scott was offered the 
laureateship, he proposed, in the most del- 
icate way in the world, that it should be given to 
Southey, as being the more needy poet of the 
two; but in his private conversation he confessed 
that he could not do the ‘‘ odd jobs” in the way 
of court poetry which the position might entail 
upon him, ‘To write odes upon every prince or 
princess that might honor the world by coming 
into it, delight it by their marriage, or plunge it 
into melancholy by their decease, would, he felt, 
be too much for him. If this was a difficulty 
with Walter Scott, a Tory by opinion, and a 
courtier even in spite of conviction (as we may 
see in his behavior toward the Prince Regent), 
how much more objectionable must these paltry 
professional duties be to Alfred Tennyson! He 
performs them, it is true, and always with a cer- 
tain grace—vide his dedication of The Idyls to 
the memory of the Prince Consort, and his Wel- 
come to the Princess of Wales—but the forcing 
process grows with each occasion to be more ob- 
vious. And now he has had (or thought that 
he had) to write a welcome No. 2 to a princess 
No. 2—to Alexandrovna instead of to Alexan- 
dra. To compose such strains on the alliance 
of a lady of whom one knows nothing with a 
prince of whom one knows too much must have 
been a severe task, and therefore criticism should 
be silent. I most sincerely hope there will be 
no more of such verses. It is putting Pegasus 
in the shafts, I don’t say of a mud cart, but of 
a pleasure van at best, and a very “‘ one-horse 
affair” it looks and is. 

The Duke and Duchess are already in England, 
and will on Thursday come up from Windsor 
Castle, and make their state entry into London. 
Balconies for the purpose of beholding this pa- 
geant pass by, ‘‘capable of holding forty per- 
sons,” are, I perceive, to be let for the price of 
$200, which, if the balcony does not break 
down, you must allow to be very moderate. 
You in America have no conception how very 
delicious the spectacle of royalty is, but I can 
give you an idea of how much it costs to enter- 
tain it. A few weeks ago the Prince of Wales 
was dining at the magnificent board of one of 
the City companies, and of course sat next to its 
Prime Warden, or head of the guild. Conversa- 
tion, I suppose, was a little slack in consequence 
of the few subjects in common between them, 
but at all events they fell to talking of the rooms, 

** Nice rooms you have here,” says H.R.H.; 
**nice rooms for a ball. You give balls some- 
times, don’t you?” 

** Yes, Sir; we had a ball last week.” 

‘*The Princess of Wales would like to come 
to a ball here, I think, Mr. Prime Warden.” 

‘Then we will take care that she does so, 
Sir.” 

The last ball of the company had been given 
for that season, but the Prime Warden put it 
down in his note-book that the royal guests were 
to be entertained on the first occasion next sea- 
son, Imagine, however, his astonishment when, 
three days afterward, he was called upon by Gen- 
eral Knollys (the Prince’ s chamberlain), and thus 
addressed : 

‘*'The Princess of Wales, I am instructed by 
the Prince to tell you, accepts your invitation, 
which will be for the 13th of this month.” 

The Prime Warden had been unaware that 
even royal guests named their own time, as well 
as proposed their own invitations, to their hosts, 
but he bowed i in polite adhesion. 

** And now,” said the general, ‘‘ let me see the 
rooms in which this entertainment is to take 
place. That is indispensable on all océasions 
of this sort: we want a general idea of how 
many persons they will conveniently accommo- 
date.” 

“They will hold six hundred persons,” ob- 
served the Prime Warden, when the other had 
been so good as to praise the apartments in 
question. 

“Very good,” said the general; “then the 
Prince will send out five hundred tickets, and 
you and the guild will have one hundred to dis- 
tribute among your private friends.” 

This is the literal truth, for I have it from the 
Prime Warden hitself ; ‘and I am given to un- 
derstand that this course is the usual one upon 
all similar occasions of entertaining royalty. 
Nothing in social life has ever been recorded 
equal to it since Beau Brummel’s remark on 
the country gentleman who entertained him and 
a select party of Ais fashionable friends: ‘* The 
dinner was excellent, the wines perfection ; there 
was only one drawback—demme, if the man 
himself had not the impudence to sit down with 
us at table!” 

Whether King Koffee is our prisoner or not is 





not certain at the date on which I send this let- 
ter, but that he has a good deal of chiccory—I 
mean chicanery—in his disposition seems toler- 
ably evident. The way in which Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was first put upon his guard against 
his treachery is curious. Mr. Dawson, the mis- 
sionary, and one of the English captives at Coo- 
massie, had been allowed by the king to send a 
receipt for certain moneys that had been for- 
warded to him from the camp, and to it were 
appended the following words, ‘‘ ‘The king's let- 
ter accompanies this by the same messenger : 
please see 2 Cor., 2d chapter, 11th verse.’ 
‘This was thought at first to be merely a pious 
ejaculation of the missionary ; but one more sa- 
gacious than the others turned to the text, and 
found it to run thus: ‘‘ Lest Satan should get an 
advantage of us; for we are not ignorant of his 
devices.” And a very timely warning it proved. 
The incident might very well be used to illus- 
trate the advantage of knowing one’s Bible. 
The wits have not been silent even upon so very 
serious a subject as the British army in posses- 
sion of Coomassie, but still encompassed by the 
three dangers of Pestilence, Famine, and be 
Sword, ‘‘ ‘This war in a shanty,’”* they say, ‘ 

the very reverse of love in a cottage. 

Homer, it is written, used occasionally to nod, 
and your devoted special correspondent has made 
a mistake in one of the items of news in his last 
letter. Mr. Percival Leigh is not the new editor 
of Punch, but Mr. Tom Taylor, well known as an 
excellent playwright, if not as an original dram- 
atist. The poetic obituaries of eminent persons, 
often very good, and other serious poems which 
appear from time to time in our great comic 
journal, are attributed to his pen. 

R. Kemsuz, of London. 
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Book the Third. 
MANY CHANGES. 


CHAPTER X. 
A FEW WORDS. 


Tue inquiry which Lucy Jennings put to Sa- 
rah Eastbell was not responded to; the younger 
woman had turned her head away, and was look- 
ing very thoughtfully at the fire, 

** Reuben Culwick knows where Miss Holland 
is, then ?” Lucy asked of her brother. 

**Oh yes, he knows.” 

**Do you?” 

‘*Tt’s in the country somewhere.” 

** Worcester ?” suggested his sister. 

“Yes, Worcester; that’s it.” 

“*Then he started for Worcester this even- 
ing ?” 

**Yes; that’s it again.” 

Lucy had no further questions to ask, and Sa- 
rah remained silent. John, half sleepy still, and 
half confused, rose to his feet and walked to- 
ward the door. He was conscious that he had 
not fulfilled his mission to perfection, but why he 
had blundered, or in what particular, he could 
not understand for the life of him. He had not 
made any mistake ; but Lucy was looking very 
grave, and Sarah Eastbell did not speak to him. 
When he was at the door, Sarah’s voice arrested 
him, however. 

**Did he say, John, when he should return ?” 

“Oh yes; I had forgotten that. On Mon- 
day.” 

‘*Good-night, John. Thank you for calling.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, with a certain 
amount of emphasis. 

‘* What for?” asked Lucy, sharply. 

‘For many things. For not treating me 
quite like a brute,” he added, with a flash of 
spirit. 

** Are you any better than a brute, to call here 
in this condition ?” asked his sister. 

‘*T'm in very good condition,” said John; 
don’t see any thing the matter with me.” 

** When you do, when you are sure of what a 
poor degraded being you have become, I shall be 
giad, for it will be a sign of your repentance. It 

be—” 

‘*Good-evening,” said John Jennings, darting 
with alacrity from the room to escape the sermon 
which threatened him. He had delivered his 
message—it was correct in all its details, he was 
certain—and he was not drunk. If he had taken 
too much whisky, he would have blurted out that 
Reuben had met Thomas Eastbell, and so have 
frightened Sarah, who was afraid of her vaga- 
bond brother, he knew. They had not received 
his message cheerfully ; they were disappointed 
at Reuben’s putting off his visit to them ; but that 
was not his fault. He had done his best, and 
that Lucy had not received him cordially or 
treated him well was only what he had expected 
from the first. 

When the street door was heard to slam be- 
hind John Jennings, Lucy rose and moved about 
the room, putting her books and papers away, 
and setting the place in order for the night. Sa- 
rah did not help her; With her hands clutching 
her rounded chin, and her great dark eyes fixed 
upon the fire, she had passed away into a world 
of her own, wherein there was speculation and 
doubt. The stern woman, whose weakness it was 
to think herself above the world, glanced at her 
from the background with more sympathy upon 
her face than she was in the habit of exhibiting 
in Sarah Eastbell’s affairs as a rule. Sarah was 
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downcast and disheartened that night, and Lucy 
watched her furtively. ‘There was trouble at the 
heart of Sarah Eastbell, and for Sarah's good 
she had planted it there by a few meaning words, 
not knowing what was best for her for all that. 
She thought that she did—but then she was not 
always right, poor Lucy! 

She came back to Sarah’s side at last, and 
drew her chair more closely to her. Sarah did 
not know that she was there until Lucy touched 
her hand, 

**You are seeing the truth as I saw it long 
ago,” said Lucy, very gently, to her; ‘‘ I warned 
you to prepare for it.” 

‘**No,” said Sarah, hesitatingly ; ‘‘I do not see 
it yet as you see it.” 

“* He comes less often here.” 

** Because his work accumulates,” answered 
Sarah, quickly ; ‘‘ not because he is tired of me. 
Ah, Lucy! you would not ask me to believe 
that if you knew how much I loved him.” 

**T do not ask you to believe any thing,” said 
Lucy, querulously. 

** You are too suspicious of Reuben.” 

**T suspicious! What next?” 

Lucy objected to the accusation. She had 
never been able to see her own faults clearly, and 
yet she believed that she judged herself unspar- 
ingly. It is the natural weakness of such good 
folk as Lucy Jennings sometimes. 

**You consider Reuben is inventing excuses 
to keep away.” 

**I consider Reuben is very poor, and must 

work. I do not dispute that he loses money ev- 
ery time he spends an evening in this house—do 
you ?” asked Lucy. 
r Reuben, whom I can not help 
any longer!” cried Sarah, brushing some tears 
from her eyes with a hasty hand ; ‘‘ yes, he loses 
time and money—not very often now,” she add- 
ed, with a sigh. 

** He does not tell you he is poor,” Lucy con- 
tinued ; ‘‘ he is too proud for that ; and when he 
says he is not busy, and comes here, I am dis- 
trustful of the truth of his statement. But that 
is not being suspicious.” 

Sarah Eastbell did not feel disposed to con- 
tinue the argument. In argument Lucy gener- 
ally lost her temper, more especially when Reu- 
ben Culwick was the subject under discussion. 

Lucy returned to the charge, however. 

**T said a week or two ago that Reuben knew 
where Mary Holland was, but did not care to 
tell you.” 

“* Why ?” 

‘*Because the discovery of her is complete 
poverty for you.” 

“*T am not afraid of poverty.” 

**He is.” 

**No, Lucy—no,” cried Sarah, still more en- 
ergetically ; ‘‘don’t tell me so. I am afraid of 
that—lI try to keep it back!” 

“*T have seen it for some time,” replied Lucy, 
pityingly ; ‘‘ but is it not better to face the truth 
than to hide from it, when the truth tramps on 
and gets bigger every day ?” 

rae know, Lucy, “what you think would be 
best now,” ” said Sarah. 

“* Well—what ?” 

“That Reuben should marry Miss Holland.” 

“Tt would be better for him—yes,” was the 
moody answer. 

“He does not think so.” 

“He does not say so,” answered Lucy. ‘‘ He 
would never say it. He is pledged to you, and 
will marry you unless you release him of your 
own free-will. And, Sarah, however hard and 
cruel my advice may seem,” she added, solemn- 
ly, laying her hand upon Sarah's arm again, “it 
is the best for both of you.” 

“*T try not to believe it,” 
bowing her head lower. 

**He has a right to his father’s possessions ; 
it was his“father’s wish, long ago, that he should 
marry Miss Holland. Has he not told us both 
so with many a forced jest ?” 

**He has laughed at others arranging his life 
for him, that’s all.” 

** What is this new will but the father’s latest 
effort to bring a stubborn son to his senses— 
perhaps to a sense of justice?” said Lucy, rest- 
lessly. 

“What do you mean?” asked Sarah, very 
quickly now. 

** Don’t ask me.” 

‘*'Tell me what you mean,” 
almost peremptorily. 

“Tt is a thought which has haunted me for 
years,” said Lucy, very gloomily ; ‘‘ but you had 
better leave me with it.” 

**No, not now.” 

**Call it a suspicion—I don’t mind,” said Lucy. 
** Heaven send I am in the wrong, in part; but 
men are weak and vain and wicked, all of them! 
Why should Reuben Culwick be an exception ?” 

‘Tell me what is on your mind, Lucy.” 

Lucy still hesitated. It was a bitter thought, 
which she preferred to keep rankling in her own 
heart, but Sarah persisted. 

** Lucy, I will know,” she cried. 

**Not from me,” said Lucy,**‘ unless you guess 
already.” 

** You would imply—you dare to imply—that 
the father wished this marriage between them 
because it was the one honorable act of repara- 
tion which Reuben could make to Mary Hol- 
land,” cried Sarah—‘‘ ha! is that it?” 

“*God knows,” answered Lucy ; ‘‘ but I have 
thought so—yves.” 

‘* Then Heaven have mercy upon me!’ cried 
Sarah, breaking down at last, and sobbing very 
passionately ; ‘‘ for if this is truth, 1 will never 
believe in any thing again.” 

“Sarah Eastbell, you are foolish and wicked 
to say that.” 

** What have you said to-night ?” was the pas- 
sionate rejoinder. ‘‘ He never saw her till he 
came to Worcester—till he—” 

Sarah broke down again, and Lucy regarded 
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her with more concern. The abandonment to 
grief of this young woman melted her once 
more. 

**T have no proof of this, remember,” Lucy 
said; ‘‘it may be the promptings of an evil heart 
that will not let me think the best of him, but I 
have grown gray brooding over it. ‘The father’s 
wish—the quarrel between them—this last will— 
the child Reuben cares for so strangely, and 
whose loss changed him so much till he recover- 
ed her—the likeness of the child to Mary Hol- 
land—” 

** Ha!” cried Sarah again. 

**'These seem to be links of a miserable com- 
monplace story of man’s crime and woman's 
weakness,” 

** You are wrong,” cried Sarah. 

**T pray I am, with all my soul,” said Lucy. 

** You are very wrong,” Sarah added, in a low- 
er tone, and Lucy repeated her wish that she 
might be; after which the two women stared at 
the fire together, seeing different scenes therein, 
and reading each other’s hearts with singular in- 
correctness, 

They were a long while silent, and it was Sa- 
rah Eastbell who spoke first—who turned at last 
to Lucy, and looked very curiously at her as she 
spoke. 

** How you must hate him, Lucy!” she said. 

** Hate whom ?” asked Lucy, with a start. 

“* Poor Reuben.” 

** Why do you think I hate him?” she inquired, 
in a husky whisper. 

** You think so meanly of him; there come to 
your mind such terrible suspicions,” Sarah said, 
shuddering. ‘‘ Any one who had ever cared for 
him, who had ever known him, as it seems to 
me, would have set him in a brighter light than 
youdo. That I should give him up because for 
all his life I should be a clog upon him, is good 
advice perhaps; but, Lucy, I should value it 
more highly if you respected this honest fellow 
more.” 

**You—you reproach me!” cried Lucy, indig- 
nantly. 

‘*Why not, when you degrade one I love so 
much—when, in your aversion, you invent these 
awful charges against his honor and good name ?” 

** My aversion—my hate!” cried Lucy: ‘‘ you 
fool of a girl, I loved him with al] my soul before 
he ever saw you!” 


oo 


CHAPTER XI. 
A PASSING TEMPEST. 


Tr was a strong outburst of passion that took 
the staid Miss Jennings out of herself, and trans- 
formed her into a jealous and excitable woman. 
Sarah Eastbell’s accusation must have struck 
home for the preacher to have given way in this 
fashion—to have owned that she was as weak 
and susceptible as the timid girl who shrank away 
from her. In all the dull cold life of Lucy Jen- 
nings, and under every circumstance thereof, she 
had treasured up this secret until now; she had 
fought against her passion and its hopelessness ; 
she had kept strong and rigid and unswerving, 
till Sarah’s accusation had overcome, suddenly 
and strangely, the self-command upon which she 
had ever prided her poor self. It was a virago 
rather than a woman who glared at Sarah with 
gleaming eyes, and hands clinched menacingly. 
Well for Lucy Jennings was it that religion had 
taken a firm hold of her, and turned a strong 
will and fierce nature into a channel of self-sac- 
rifice and prayer, or she might have been swept 
away by the current which forever surges round 
our humankind. Religion saved her. If she 
had not become a gentle and amiable woman, it 
had given her work to do, and set her in a sphere 
wherein she had become useful; and from this 
storm even much good might follow in due 
course, teaching her in after-days the lesson of 
more humility and patience. 

** You—you loved Reuben !” 
in her first surprise. 

“* Ay, you may well glare,” cried Lucy, who 
was terribly roused now; ‘‘you may well turn 
pale at the madness that isin me. Yes, I loved 
him. What else on earth have I ever had to 
love in all my wretched life but that man? I 
would have died for him at any time, if he had 
asked me. I would have been his slave, and 
thanked God for my bondage. I have prayed 
to Heaven for one kind word from him—he has 
stood between me and Heaven very often!” 

**My poor Lucy!” said Sarah, in a soft, low 
whisper. 

** Don’t pity me— don’t talk to me in that 
way!” cried Lucy, violently. ‘* Did I ever pity 
you, or do any thing but hate you for liking Reu- 
ben, and for Reuben’s liking you? What are 
you but a child—what should he have seen in 
you but a baby’s face, a baby’s heart, and a trick 
of being grateful? Why should he be a beggar 
all his life because he asked you to marry him 
when his inheritance had been stolen from him 
by your grandmother? Do you think I want 
consolation from you, of all the people in the 
world, who have vexed me nearly unto death ?” 

Sarah did not reply. ‘This was a storm there 
was no quelling, she felt assured. It was the re- 
action after long years of self-repression, and 
must burn itself away. The face strangely cor- 
vulsed, the fiery eyes, the figure swaying on the 
chair, the restless hands forever clinched togeth- 
er, were all witnesses to it. 

** But he never knew of this—I would have kill- 
ed myself with shame if he had ever guessed it— 
I could kill you now if you were to tell him what 
your taunts have dragged out of my heart in this 
way,” she raved on, ‘‘It was an agony to love 
him—there was no grain of comfort in it; if h: 
had died, I should have been happier. I felt |x 
despised me——" 

** No, no!” cried Sarah, at this juncture. 

“That he laughed at me, that he tried at 
times to make me hate him, that my poor ways, 
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“SARAH EASTBELL TOOK HIS ARM, AND SIGHED.” 


my bad temper, my mean house, this mean face 
with which I have been cursed,” she cried, strik- 
ing it passionately with her right hand, ‘‘ were 
all matters for his jest or his indifference. -I 
was nothing to him, not for one minute of his 
life—and he to me was all I cared to live for. I 
gave him taunt for taunt at times; but—O my 
God! you know how much I have loved him to 
this day!” 

‘* And yet—” began Sarah. : 

**And yet I saw his faults, distrusted him, 
knew that there were in the world hundreds of 
better men—is that what you were going to say ?” 
she asked, fiercely. ] 

“Hardly; but—” 

** Don’t ask me any questions. You see what 
a wretch I am—how cast down, and torn away 
from every thought that should give me peace 
if I were what I try to be.” 

There was a low, long wail, and a sudden and 
passionate rain of tears—an utter collapse to a 
grief which saved her, and made her woman-like 
and hysterical. Sarah let her weep and sob, and 
made no effort to compose her; the younger 





woman felt that it was best to leave her thus, 
that the brain which had rocked strangely in the 
storm would more quickly compose itself if she 
attempted no consolation. She stole from the 
room when Liity was cowering in her chair, with 
her hands outspread before her eyes, and it was 
half an hour later when she returned to her side. 

Lucy Jennings was reading her Bible, with her 
hands clutching her temples, her gray hair push- 
ed back, and her. elbows planted firmly on each 
“side of the book which she studied. 

** Are you going to sit up late to-night ?” Sa- 
rah said, gently. 

** A little while longer,” was the slow reply. 

** Are you well now ?” she asked, timidly. 

** Yes,” Lucy answered. 

**May I kiss you before I say good-night ?” 
said Sarah; ‘‘ may I think that we are more like 
sisters now, Lucy ?” 

**You should despise me,” she said, humbly. 

**No!” was the quick denial ; ‘‘I think I un- 
derstand you at last.” 

** And love me none the less, child ?” 

** Ah, no,” said Sarah. 

“*We may be sisters soon, then—perhaps, in 
adversity together, we may grow to like each 
other more,” she added, mournfully. 

* Good-night,” said Sarah, kissing her. 

**Good-night. God bless you,” answered Lucy 
Jennings. 


CHAPTER XII. 
SARAH MAKES UP HER MIND AGAIN. 


Ir was the old position—and vet with a grave 
difference. It was the old line of argument crop- 
ping up afresh in Sarah Eastbell’s mind, with no 
Reuben Culwick at hand to laugh down her logic 
—with Reuben Culwick’s power to laugh it down 
perhaps wonderfully diminished. 

She must give him up—she must not remain 
that weight upon his life, that clog upon his in- 
dustry, which she had always thought she was 
when her love was not bewildering her too much. 
Reuben loved her, she hoped still—she did not 
put faith in those strange suspicions of Lucy Jen- 
nings which preceded a stranger confession ; but 
Lucy was right in one thing —that she, Sarah 
Eastbell, could not add to the happiness of Ren- 
ben Culwick's life. She could only add to the 
expenses; she could only keep him poor. If 
she stood apart now, perhaps he would marry 
Mary Holland, and be master of his father’s 


house again, just as the father had wished from 
the first. She had no right to bind him to this 
long engagement, to shackle his energies, to keep 
him from ‘‘ bettering” himself, now that she felt 
herself as poor—morally if not legally as poor— 
as when he came in search of her to Potter’s 
Court. 

She was very silent all that Sunday, very pa- 
tient and. thoughtful and heart-sick, as a good 
woman resigned to the inevitable might be, know- 
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ing the mighty difference that her own sacrifice 
would make to every hour of her after-life. She 
went with Lucy to the-service under the railway 
arch, and strove hard to interest herself in Lucy’s 
prayers and Lucy’s sermon; but despite Lucy’s 
being extra powerful, extra severe on her own 
particular failings—as Sarah saw at once—she 
could not follow the extempore devotions or the 
rough eloquence of the speaker, It was a quiet 
morning at these Sunday services; those who came 
to pray were not disturbed by those who came to 
scoff; but the evening was boisterous and stormy, 
and made up for it. Lucy Jennings read the 
signs of it in the noisy crowd about the door, 
and compressed her lips and held her breath at 
the strong language which echoed from the street 
as she and Sarah approached, under the escort 
of two policemen, who were waiting for them. 

**You are trembling—you are afraid,” said 
Lucy Jennings to her companion. § Will you 
turn back now ?” 

“ Why ?” 

**'There will be but little religion there to- 
night,” said Lucy, ‘‘and you are not a strong 
woman. 

**T was not thinking of the crowd or the serv- 
ice,” answered Sarah. 

“* Of what, then ?” was the sharp inquiry. 

** Of all I shall say to Reuben presently. It’s 
very wrong, I know, Lucy, but you must not 


blame me for thinking of him so much. I can’t 
help it,” she said, plaintively. 
‘**This is not a time or season for— What 


are you going to say to Reuben, then ?” she ask- 
ed, suddenly, 

‘*What you would say, Lucy, in my place— 
for his sake.” 

‘**I don’t know what I should say,” she re- 
plied; ‘I am a terrible hypocrite, and despica- 
bly weak.” 

They passed under the arch, where the service 


” 


| commenced, and was interrupted, where the old 





uproar went on, and the police were tolerably 
busy for an hour and a half, and where, amidst 
all the difficulties in the way, Lucy Jennings 
preached and. pounded at sin, and worked her- 
self into a white heat, and was so especially elo- 
quent at last that the crowd at the doors was si- 
lenced if unconvinced ; and one tall man with a 
beard, who had recently arrived, and had kept 
guard as it were over the unruly, muttered to 
himself, 

“*Tt is her mission after all, perhaps.’ 

The service came to an end, the stormy ele- 
ments subsided, men, women, and children went 
their various ways, and Lucy Jennings and Sa- 
rah Eastbell came out together, and confronted 
Reuben Culwick, who was waiting for them. 

‘**You have come back, then!” cried Sarah, 
in her first delight at seeing him, in her new for- 
geifulness of all that she had resolved upon: 

‘*Yes; it was no use stopping longer in 
Worcester, Sarah.—Well, Lucy.” 

** Well,” answered Lucy, in her cold, short 
tones. 

‘**T congratulate you on your sermon, but I 
wish the surroundings had, been more orthodox, 
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and the congregation less quarrelsome ; for some 
of these days—” 

Lucy was gone. She had suddenly ‘‘ dou- 
bled,” and disappeared down one of the dark 
turnings, and Sarah and Reuben were left look- 
ing at each other. 

“There, I have offended her again,” cried 
Reuben; ‘‘she never will listen to a fellow, or 
hear a fellow out. Poor old girl! she would 
have led a husband—if she had ever caught one, 
Sarah—a very sensational kind of life. It’s no 
use waiting for her, I think.” 

** No.” 

**She will be home before us, I dare say, be- 
ing well up in the back slums about here. ‘Take 
my arm, little woman, while I tell you all the 
news.” 

Sarah Eastbell took his arm, and sighed. This 
might be the last time that they would ever walk 
together thus—who could tell? She had made 
up her mind now, and the sooner the truth was 
told him the better. He gave her the opportu- 
nity to speak at once, and her impulsiveness 
leaped toward it indiscreetly, desperately. 

**T saw Miss Holland this morning; I gave 
her the will—and, by Jove, you are as poor as 
old Job, girl!” 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





CHARLES SUMNER’S GRAVE 
AT MOUNT AUBURN. 


HE accompanying illustration gives an accu- 

rate picture of the grave of Charles Sumner 
at Mount Auburn Cemetery, taken on the spot 
the morning after the funeral, which took place, 
it will be remembered, on the afternoon of 
March 16. On this occasion, as a fitting close 
to the obsequies of the last two days, over five 
thousand persons assembled round the grave to 
pay the last honors to Massachusetts’s greatest 
and best-beloved statesman. The funeral pro- 
cession entered the cemetery just before six 
o'clock. The coffin was borne from the hearse 
to the grave by the State police force, and the 
delegations in attendance took their respective 
places. Miss Maud Howe, the daughter of Dr. 
S. G. and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston, of- 
ficiated as the representative of Mr. Sumner’s 
only sister in San Francisco, who had telegraph- 
ed a request that she should act in her stead, 
and place a wreath and cross in her name on 
the coffin of her brother. A choir of forty voices 
sang Horace’s grand hymn, Integer Vite, the 
Rev. Henry W. Foote recited a passage from 
Revelations, the multitude, led by Dr. Sunder- 
land, the chaplain of the United States Senate, 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and the choir chant- 
ed the choral, Hin feste Burg. The coffin was 
then lowered into the grave, the benediction was 
pronounced, and the mourners sadly dispersed, 
leaving the grave covered with flowers, and 
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moistened by the gently falling rain, which 
might well betoken the tears of a nation. 

The sketch was made while the rain was still 
falling, and the flowers were almost unfaded. 
The large cross is of calla lilies, with many 
roses, violets, lilies, and delicate buds and leaves 
woven among them; the smaller one is of ivy, 
wreathed with roses, violets, etc. ‘The grave it- 
self is covered with evergreen boughs. 

A roughish fence bounds the cemetery at the 
back ; beyond is a field, some hazy trees, and a 
hill, not distant, but dim through the rain, On 
the trees immediately behind the fence hang 
bunches of dead leaves, the relic of last autumn. 
A peculiarity of the general appearance of the 
scene is the black-looking railings around the 
lots in the vicinity. 

The lot in which the great Senator is laid to 
rest is No. 2447, in Arethusa Path, running from 
Walnut Avenue to Trefoil Path. It is marked by 
four granite blocks at the corners. ‘The grave is 
a cemented brick vault just large enough for the 
coffin, and six feet deep from the surface of the 
ground. A large oak-tree towers above and just 
back of the grave. ‘This is the only vault in the 
lot, which contains five other graves—those of Mr. 
Sumner’s father, mother, two sisters, and brother 
George. Two of Mr. Sumner’s brothers, Albert 
and Horace, were lost at sea—the first, with his 
wife and child, in the Arctic, and the second, 
with Margaret Fuller Ossoli, in the Elizabeth. 
George Sumner was a man of almost encyclope- 
dic learning and rare personal charm. Much of 
his life was spent in Europe, where he was rec- 
ognized as a distinguished scholar, and was in 
intimate relation with the most notable savants 
of his time. At the breaking out of the war he 
returned home to lend his aid to the Northern 
cause. He had made a special study of army 
organization, and was on his way to a training 
camp near Boston, to direct operations there, 
when he stumbled, and fractured his knee-pan. 
Paralysis ensued, and for more than two years 
he lingered in a living death, with a helpless 
body bound to a brain which remained preter- 
naturally clear to the last instant of his life. . For 
the sake of more airy apartments and constant 
medical care he was removed toward the last to 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, where he 
died in October, 1863. He was a large, power- 

fully built man, with dark complexion, black 
eyes, and dark brown curling hair and beard, 
and of a remarkably elegant and polished bear- 
ing. Mr. Sumner’s mother died a few years 
later, above the age of eighty. She was tall and 
stately, with the manners of a lady of the old 
school, and in full possession to the last of all 
her faculties, save her hearing, which she had 
lost for many years. The only remaining rep- 
resentatives of the Sumner family are Mrs. Julia 
Hastings, the wife of Dr. John Hastings, of San 
Francisco, California, and her three daughters, 





the name in this line being extinct. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA WELCOMING THE 
DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 


HE accompanying illustration depicts the 
meeting of Queen Victoria and the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh on their arrival at 
the Windsor railway station on their way from 
Gravesend, on Saturday, March 7 
Windsor, accustomed to royal celebrations, 
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had not failed to do its best to give a warm wel- 
come to the royal pair. Every house was deco- 
rated; but the great chef-d’euvre was the sta- 
tion of the Southw estern Railway Company—a 
building unsightly enough in itself, but which, 
thanks to flowers and flags, hangings and ever- 
greens, had been transformed into a magnificent 
reception-hall. A few privileged persons were 
admitted inside, and the mayor and corporation 








of the town were alone allowed on the platform. 
The route to the Castle was lined with the Sev- 
enty-ninth Highlanders, the Grenadier Guards, 
and the Berkshire Volunteers, and at a quarter 
to one, her Majesty, accompanied by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and their two little boys, 
the Princesses Helena and Louise, Princess Bea- 
trice and Prince Leopold, drove to the station, 
escorted by a guard of honor of the Second Life 





turned to assist his wife to descend. No sooner 
had the Duchess set foot on the platform than a 
glad smile lighted up the features of the Queen, 
who advanced to meet her, took her in both arms 
before she could make any courtesy or formal 
greeting, and kissed her on both cheeks with the 
warmest affection. The Duchess was then in 
turn kissed and welcomed by each of the princes 
and princesses, and then the royal party entered 
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Guards. The royal party were conducted to a 
waiting-room which had been specially fitted up 
at the station, and punctually at one o’clock the 
train with the Duke and Duchess arrived, the | 
saloon-carriage being skillfully stopped exactly 
opposite the waiting-room, whence her Majesty 
had come on to the platform to receive her new 
daughter. The Duke first jumped out of the 
train, warmly embraced his mother, and then 
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her Majesty, doing the honors of the house, 
gave her hand to the Duchess, and, preceded by 
the Lord Chamberlain, entered the Castle. With 
a presentation of the household to the Duch- 
ess the official ceremonies closed for that day. 
Windsor, however, continued to manifest its re- 
joicings by brilliant illuminations and fire-works 
in the evening. 

On Sunday the royal family went to church in 











the state carriages to drive to the Castle—the 
first being occupied by her Majesty and the Duke 
and Duchess. Along the route the crowd was 
dense, and showed its enthusiasm with the usual 
vociferous cheers, the guns in the Long Walk 
booming out a royal salute, which harmonized 
well with the huzzas of the people. 

Arrived at the Castle, the Duke helped his 


mother and wife out of the carriage, and then | 


St. George’s Chapel. On Monday there was a 
grand state banquet in St. George’s Hall. ‘This 
hall is one of the most noble rooms of Windsor 
Castle. It is not particularly wide, but is of 
great length, with a lofty oak-paneled roof em- 
blazoned with the arms of the Knights of the 
Garter from Edward III. down to the present 
day. On one side a range of tall windows looks 
on to the great quadrangle, on the other portraits 
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of the sovereigns from James I. to George IV. 
are paneled in the wall, the Charles I. by Van- 
dyck being a famous picture. The Qucen’s chair 
was in front of the huge marble mantel- piece 
(over which hang the celebrated Cellini shield 
given by Francis II. to Henry VIII. on the Field 
of the Cloth ofGold, and a trophy of historical 
swords, including that of Columbus, and another 
of John Hampden), and in front of her Majesty 
was the wedding-cake. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exta.—Make your alpaca with a double-breasted 
basque and over-skirt. Trim with shirred flounces. 
Have a demi-polonaise for your black silk. Make your 
green striped cambric with an English basque and 
over-skirt, and use a blouse-polonaise pattern for the 
white and black cambric. 

Kansas.—Get white polka-dotted Swiss muslin for 
your parlor window-curtains. Have two lengths for 
each window, and put a pleated or fluted ruffle three 
inches wide of plain Swiss muslin around them. Tie 
back with blue or pink ribbon. You can make a 
pretty cornice by covering a board with blue or pink 
cambric, then with dotted muslin, and over this let 
two of the ruffles fall. 

Ame.ia Ann.—Your material does not require a silk 
waist lining, as it will look quite as well over linen or 
silesia. Make with basque, a deep apron on the front 
breadths, a panier puff behind, and two broad pleated 
flounces around the skirt. Black velvet or China crape 
bows at throat, elbows, and waist, with a knotted 
sash of the same, will give the dress character. 

Oak Grove.—Sleeveless jackets will be worn again. 
Read description of silk of two shades in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 10, Vol. VIL. Your ideas about 
renovating your spring silk are good. Trim with 
shirred flounces alternately striped and plain. 

Evia G.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 10, 
Vol. VIL, for hints about striped silks. 

Psyvour.—Make your serge by pattern of English 
Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol, VII. 
Read answer just given “ Ella G.” 

Miss S.—Light blue is mach worn with plum-color 
like your sample, also gray. If your suit is intended 
for the street, have a gray sleeveless English basque of 
vigogne or camel’s-hair, and wear over a plum-colored 
basque with coat sleeves. The long plain over-skirt, 
or else draped, in Greek fashion, only on one side, 
should match the basque, and both may be trimmed 
with bands or pleatings of plum-color. 

An Inquiner.—Girls of seventeen usually wear skirts 
as long as those worn by older ladies. Wear your hair 
in finger puffs and chitelaine braids. Read “Ugly 
Girl” articles for hints about moles. 

Maxovs.—It is always polite to thank a servant, or 
any one else, for a service rendered you. 

Hatrin.—We know nothing about the matter in 
question, but should say, on general principles, that it 
was next to impossible to recover property from En- 
gland after a lapse of two hundred and fifty years, 
and that you would only waste your money in the at- 
tempt. 

Constant Reaver axp Ueiy Gret.—A red nose is a 
sign of erysipelatous inflammation arising from im- 
purities and humorsin the blood. Deranged digestion 
may be the exciting cause. The vapor bath and steam- 
ing over bitter herbs is recommended, with thorough 
purgatives and free use of magnesia. Steam the nose 
over a decoction of tansy, boneset, or hops two or 
three times a day. Poultice with stewed cranberries, 
mashed with a little slippery-elm powder, and spread 
on a thin cloth. Apply two or three times a day. As 
a cooling wash use two drams each of borax and sugar 
of lead in a pint of rain-water. This should not be 
used if there are scratches or blisters on the nose. 
This treatment may be followed for undue redness of 
any part of the face. Weak lye from wood ashes is 
recommended as a wash two or three times a week. 

Prritz.—None of your questions have reached us 
before. Charcoal purifies the blood, corrects acidity 
and morbid matters in the stomach, and sweetens the 
breath. The shining morning face"you dislike calls 
for frequent baths of the whole body in warm water 
with soap. Bathe your face withcamphor. The sub- 
ject of improving the complexion has been treated at 
length so often that you and all others making in- 
quiries about it must be referred to the “Ugly Girl” 
papers, which will be issued soon in book form. 





SYMPTOMS OF EIVER COMPLAINT. 
A sallow or yellow color of skin, or yellowish 
brown spots on face and other parts of body; 
dullness and drowsiness, with frequent headache; 
dizziness, bitter or bad taste in mouth, dryness 
of throat and internal heat ; palpitation; in many 
cases a dry, teasing cough, with sore throat; un- 
steady appetite, raising of food, choking sensa- 
tion in throat; distress, heaviness, bloated or 
full feeling about stomach and sides, pain in 
sides, back, or breast, and about shoulders; colic, 
pain and soreness through bowels, with heat ; 
constipation alternating with diarrhea; piles, 
flatulence, nervousness, coldness of extremities ; 
rush of blood to head, with symptoms of apoplexy, 
numbness of limbs, especially at night; cold 
chills alternating with hot flashes, kidney and 
urinary difficulties ; dullness, low spirits, unsoci- 
ability, and gloomy forebodings. Only a few of 
above symptoms likely to be present at one time. 
All who use Dr. Pirrce’s Alt. Ext., or Golden 
Medical Discovery for Liver Complaint and its 
complications are loud in its praise. 


A CURE OF LIVER DISEASE. 
Rusk, Texas, May 10th, 1873. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—My wife last year at this time was 
confined to her bed with Chronic Liver Disease. 
I had one of the best doctors to see her, and he 
gave her up to die, when I came upon some of 
your medicine. 1 bought one bottle and com- 
menced giving it. She then weighed 82 lbs. ; 
now she weighs 140 lbs. and is robust and hearty. 
She has taken eight bottles in all, so you see I am 
an advocate for your Medicines. 


WM. MEAZEL. 





Take your Dyeing and Cleaning to the New Yorx 
Dyxine anp Panerine EstasiiseMeEnt, Staten Island, 
98 Duane Street, 752 Broadway, and 610 Sixth Avenue, 
New York; 166 and 168 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn ; 
and 40 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia.—{Com.] 


PRESERVE YOUR STOVES FROM 
RUST. 

Before putting away your Stoves and Pipe for 

thesummer, usea cake of Gem Stove Polish, which 

is known to be the best in the world.—[Com. } 





Drs. Strone's Remedial Institute, Saiatoga Springs 
has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, and Elec- 
tro-Thermal Baths, the Equalizer, Movement Cure, and 
other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 
described in their circular.—[{Com.] 











Corvive Wuer..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may bé transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 


The Great Puzzles, exes eos Fecksgcs con 


every body. Packages con- 
Puzzles sent an 


taining one dozen different 
where for 25 cents. Address PUZ- 

ZLE COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 
(Agents, you can sell them fast. Liberal discount. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Frroxues, anp Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. it is harmless, and 
Also for his celebrated Com- 
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_ These celebrated GLOVES in all the new shades, 
with one, two, or ae ee ry at pop- 


DEVOE'S 
BRILLIANT OIL. 


Recommended by all the Fire Insur- 
ance Co.’s for safety, and by all consum- 
ers for the brilliancy of its light. Ask for 
Devoe’s Brilliant Oil and take no other. 


THE DEVOE M¥'G CO.,Proprietors. 


For sale every where. 


RFECT in CUT. 
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SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies ea Ee b 

Mrs. C.G, PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars ( 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


). 
SHEETS OF 
CHOICE 


Piao Ol 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music? 
Any 20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on 
receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Agents wanted. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 

439 Third Avenue, New York. 
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aChhiva cribs 


That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at Ne Long Branch, and else- 


g 
where, last season, will be brought out this SPRING, 
in sets, of 8 different styles, at gy he $8 00 
$500, $1000. 


, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, As this 
beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full description, free to any one, on application. 

EST & LEE GAME C ., Worcester, Mass. 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


ANDREWS & SANFORD, 


553 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Invite their customers and dealers in Millinery 
Goods to examine their Spring Stock now opening, 
comprising full lines of Silks, Ribbons, and 
Bonnet Material, in all the newest shades and 
colors. Our selection of Paris Flowers, as well 
as of English and American Straw and 
Chip Hats, is unusually complete. 
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To which was awarded the 
“MEDAL OF PROGRESS,” 
the uiguxst oxpeR of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
Exposition; also received the rirst and only premium 
OVER ALL OTHER MACHINES at the great Centrat New 
Yorx Farr, at Utica, 1873. This machine has sprung 
rapidly into favor, as the Best-made Machine iu the 
world, and Le ag = 8 the rst comBiNATION of good 
qualities, namely, light-running, smooth, noiseless 
rapid, durable, with perfect lock-stitch. &#~ Sen 

for Circulars. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, Ilion, N. Y. 
t2 New York Offices, 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


T .EADERS of the Bazar, please take notice that 
I have not yet raised the price of MW 


Human Hair Switches. 


All first quality Hair, solid and not 








936 OZ, Win.......csecerees reduced from $6 00 to $4 80 
3 De acd podes sects ” “« 900 “ 720 
Be Oe ic Siciccees - “« 1200 “ 960 
5 De 6s initia cucten’ “ “ 1500 “1200 
SS 3g eee $ * 1800 “1440 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price, or C. O. D. by ex- 
press, with privilege to examine. 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Human Hair Importer, 687 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Will remove, May 1st, to 777 B’way, opp. A.T. Stewart’s, 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


* This harmless & delightful toilet 
preparation will removealldiscol- 
Orations and blemishes from the 
skin, leaving it SOFT, C 
SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Sop at atu Drveersts. 























THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO FORTUNE! 


$450,000 GIVEN AWAY! 


$100,000 for only $2 50!!! 
A GRAND Legal GIFT CONCERT 


In aid of a JUVENILE REFORM SCHOOL 
at Leavenworth, Kan. 
Drawing April 30, 1874. 

One Prize guaranteed in every package of 11 
Tickets; Single Tickets, $2 50; 5 for $12; 11 for 
$25. But few Tickets left; and, as our sales are 
rapid, purchasers should order at once, An 
money arriving too late will be returned. Good 
reliable Agents wanted every where, For full 
particulars, address 

SIMON ABELES, Leavenworth, Kan. 














Important to Ladies.—tThrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable my 9 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who ges them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amannt of 

ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will_be sent on rooetet of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 


“9. 
543 Broadway, New York. 

TO LIVE. "022.5 

es Suita & Co., At- 

lantic M Brooklyn, N. Y., Manufactur- 

ers of the Crushed White Wheat, for their 

Pamphlet (sent free) on Foods, with important ex- 

tracts from LIEBIG, JOHNSON, and other scientists. 
it, and save your health and money. 


KID GLOVES| 


Send for the celebrated “* Rebecca ” Kid Gloves, man- 
factured solely for our trade, all Spring shades, only 














THE “ INDISPENSABLE” 


DRESS ELEVATOR. 


Instantly changing skirt from train to walking, and 
walking to train. Awarded the highest premium at 
the American Institute Fair, 1873. The cheapest and 
best in use. Price 40 cents each. Free by mail. Agents 
wanted. Send oe 2 terms. Address 

“INDISPENSABLE,” P.O. Box 22, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
\ ARK YOUR CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, LIKE 
ii CUT, with brush and indelible ak, posteate, for50c. 





rma eno an oo 
~=Fannie Brown % oor oi ind Dock 
ae Sts., Phila., Pa. 

SS Bashfulness, Pimples, Blood Dis- 
iN eases. For cause and cure address Dr, WALSH, 




















2 Front Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


97c. pair. 
tear when first tried on. EH 

287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 

Our General Spring Price-List mailed 

free on application. 


THREE PATR 


BEST TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES......$2 75 
SINGLE PAIR SENT POSTPAID......... 1 00 
All colors and sizes. Also, a well-selected stock of 
Millinery Goods, Dress Trimmings, oer Goods, 
Real Laces, &c. To avoid loss, send Post-Office Order. 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 








TY ‘Ursina, the Great Beard Grower, 5c. per pack 
age. Dr. WALSH, 25 Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 





Send for Circular and Samples. 
Mus L. CENDRIER, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


A new pair given for eve Jou rip or | 
9% 








STERN BROTHERS 


367 Sixth Ave. yew YorK, 110 W. 28d St. 
Will offer this week FOUR CASES 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


Of the celebrated and world-renowned makes of 
BONNETS, GUINET, BELLONS, MICHELS, and 
PONSONS, ir all qualities and widths, at $1 50, 
$1 62, $1 85, $1 95, $2 25, upward, 
WHICH Wi HAVE PURCHASED AT A GREAT 
REDUCTION FROM FORMER PRICES, 
AND ARE THUS ENABLED TO 
OFFER THEM AT DECIDED 
BARGAINS. 
The quality and make we mangers in every case; 


this being an opportunity seldom offered of gettin 
first-class Silks at such low prices. ° 4 


SAMPLES UPON APPLICATION. } 


RIBBONS. 


GROS GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, IN ALL COL- 
ORS, finest quality impo 
No. 5, 16c. ; No. 7, 19¢. ; No. 9, 28c. ; 
per yard, all pure silk. 
RICH ROMAN SASH RIBBONS, 

All Silk, double face, six inches wide, at 59c. per yard. 
RICHEST TAFFETA SASH RIBBONS, 
Extra heavy, all silk, full 7 in. wide, at 75c. per yard. 
FINEST ALL SILK AND SATIN FANCY SASH 

RIBBONS, in all colors and styles, at $1 00 per yard ; 
the above prices mee, 25 per cent. lower than the 

lowest panic prices of last fall. 
HAMBURG EDGINGS AND INSERTIONS, 
IN ALL WIDTHS AND QUALITIES, 
from lowest to finest imported. 
Ladies in ordering Samples will please note the Pat- 
terns and quality of the work, as they will 
be found far superior to any 
other establishment 
and 
AT MUCH LOWER PRICES. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND INFANTS’ 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


The largest and finest selection of 


UNDERGARMENTS 


In the city—all of our own manufacture, 
and equal to the best home-made garments. 
SEND FOR OUR PRICE-LIST, 
FREELY UPON APPLICATION. 
Special and immediate attention paid to all orders. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


JOSEPH’S HAIR EMPORIUM, 
377 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-Ninth Street. 
































No. 12, 25c. 





Extraordinary reduction in Hair Goods, baving the 
largest stock of Human Hair Goods in the city. We 
are now prepared to sell Human Hair at 265 per cent. 
below Broadway and Sixth Avenue prices, 

PRICE-LIST. 

Short Hair Switches. .............s...80.. T5e. 

Long Hair, solid, warranted not dyed. 
20 inches long hair, 3 ounces weight............. 
22 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight... 
24 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight.... 
26 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight.... ue 
28 inches long hair, 444 ounces weight........... 8 
32 inches long hair, 5 Cry RR 10 00 

$3 







ES, 15c. and upward. 
COMBINGS. 
COMBINGS MADE UP, 85c. PER OUNCE. 
Goods sent by os on receipt of post-office or- 
der, enclosing — le of hair, free of charge. 
JOSEPH’S HAIR EMPORIUM, 
877 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-ninth Street. 





cal Discovery, taken earnestly, 
rrect blood and system, which are al- 


Bt and from which discharge proceeds, 


successful has this treatment proven, 


Catarrh he can not cure. The two medi- 
cines with instrument $2,by all pgists. 








URLICA curls coarsest hair. Effect permanent and 
gag hix-4 25c. per paste postpaid. Ad- 





dress Dr. HH, 25 Front Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ADAME _A. MICH EL. (formerly 
with Magiz GaLovureav), 


No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
Has opened a most recherché assortment -<. . 
carefu 
Bonnets and Round Hats, Sciccte 
by herself in all the fashionable houses of Paris. 








YUIDE TO AUTHORSHIP, instructs in al) kinds of 
J literary work and business connected. Useful to 
professionals; invaluable to inexperienced writers 
desiring to get into print. Also editing, proof-read- 
ing, co’ righ &c. 80 cts. of booksellers or by mail. 
JESSE ANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


~ IMPORTANT TO LADIES. — 
WHAT TO WEAR and 
HOW TO GET IT. 
Send stamp for descriptive Circular. Address 


STIGER MANUFACTURING CO, 
60 Warren Street, N.Y. 














“4 WONDERFUL beard produced in 20 da: 


y J using 
our Ursina, 25c. per package, ddrese 











pai 
Dr. WALSH, 25 Front Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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Canton Silks. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0, 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street, 
CANTON CRAPES, all colors. 
CANTON PLAID SILKS. 
CANTON GLACE SILKS. 
CANTON GR. 
PONGEE HDKF 
CANTON MATTINGS, &c. 
This is the first offering of REAL CANTON GOODS 


made in many years, and is well worthy of an early 
inspection. 





Have now on Exhibition the 


LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES 
IN WALKING AND CARRIAGE COSTUMES, 
RECEPT > ye 3 — DRESSES, 
Algo, a fine line of their own np Foor Manufacture. 


SPRING SUITINGS. 


SCOTCH TWEEDS, FANCY ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH CASSIMERES, DIAGONAL AND 
SERGE OVERCOATINGS, &., &c. 


OUTFITS COMPLETE 
FOR INFANTS, MISSES, AND LADIES, 


Furnished, READY-MADE OR TO ORDER, at short 
notice. 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 


(A SPECIALTY). 


In connection with the above we have opened a De- 
partment for 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


(From 8 to 7 years’ of age), 
Where every requisite in this line can be obtained AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


All the LATEST ani ELTIES now open. 
FURNITURE COVERING: 
CRETONNES, SATTEENS, &c., &c. Also 
LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
AND DRAPERY MATERIALS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
N. B.—Churches, Hotels, and Steamers furnished 
at short notice. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 


Now Open NEW STYLES 
Aubusson, Axminster, Tourney, Wilton, Brussels, 
Velvet, Tapestry, Three-Ply, Ingrain and Venetian 


Carpetings. 
ap A beautiful assortment of 


FANCY & WHITE FRESH CANTON MATTINGS, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 
DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, &c., &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th St., N.Y. 


EHRICHS, 


287 & 289 Eighth Ave, 


Near 24th St., New York. 








Our Spring Price-List now ready, 
and mailed free on application. 


Ca Wear bon and Prices of Ladies’ and Infants’ 
Wear, Corsets, REAL Laces, Embroideries, 
Millinery Goods, &c., &c. 


ez Special INDUCEMENTS to Wholesale Buyers. 


EHRICHS’, 
287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Bet, 24th & 25th Streets. 


Grenadines, Grenadines. 


WARRANTED PURE SILK AND WOOL. 


2 yards wide, $2 00 per yard, — $8 50. 

2 yards wide, $2 50 per yard, worth $4 00. 

% wide, 80c., $1 00, $1 25, worth $1 00, $i 25, & $1 50. 
x wide, 50c., 8 3 65c. 


CASHMERES, MERINOES, HENRIETTA CLOTHS, 
TAMISE CLOTHS, BOMBAZINES, &ec., AT A 
GREAT REDUCTION. 


BEACK SILKS, $2 00, $2 25, $2 50. 
ELEGANT GOODS. 


ONE CASE 1-4 CAMEL’S-HAIR CASHMERES, $2 00, 
worth $3 00. Positively the finest imported. 
ONE CASE STEEL MOHAIRS, 30c., worth 50c, 
ALPACAS AND PURE MOHAIRS, genuine bargains. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


729 BROADWAY axp WAVERLEY PLACE. 


NOVELTIES IN LACES 


SHAW & EATON 


Have on exhibition their Spring Novelties in Laces, 
consisting of New Desi igns in em — Sets, 
Rufflings, Handkerchiefs, 8, Ties, &c., 


105 BROADWAY, 


THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE aa EL. 


ibe PORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns :or 
stamping and recratiog machines and accessories. 
764 Broadway. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME. 48 pp. 
Book free. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 











GREAT OFFERS! 


FLOWERS and FRUITS |: 
For Every Body. 


We believe the following to be the most LIBERAL 
OFFERS of Plants ever made: 


we will send by mail, aid, 

Kor $1 safe carriage GUA ARANTEED 
2 Verbenas, 2 Tuberoses, 1 Heliotrope, 1 Coleus, 1 
Pink, 1 Curyeanthonum, 1 Fuchsia, 1 a 


1 Monthly 1 Honeysuckle, 1 Snowberry, 1 Can- 
na, 1 Deutzia, 1 ‘Spirea, 2 Basket Plants. 
12 Strawberry Plants, 3 Raspberries, 8 Black- 
berries, 2 Gooseberries, 2 Currants, 1 two- 
year-old Grape Vine, 


g@ CUT OUT LIST AND SEND WITH ORDER.) 
and our Catalogue and Price-List for Spring of 1874. 
GRIMES & MEYER, 
KNOX FRUIT FARM, 
Box 115, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





t. < ——  ) ae 
Tue Finest Proouces, 


LONDON COURT SOUR 


AS CHOICE ODORS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE! 
.—— LANGDON &Co. 
NEW-YORK. 


Ty rs PERIODICIL 


FOR 1874. 


‘SaW0) Odd NMOUD 3HL 








There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. ‘There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Hzaminer 
and Chronicle. 











It is really the caly illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that’ so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnets it will save you ten times the 
price = the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 

fourn 
a 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 

s copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanver's Magazine, Hanren’s Weexry, and Harerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $16 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WERK. or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
po epg OE be Free in one remittance; or, Siz 

‘opies for $20 without extra 3 postage ble 
at the offices where received. oer", _— 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a & year, pay: able at the office 
where received. Subscribers in "Canada must send 24 cents for the 


Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 


Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrx & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ApVERTISING IN Harrer's WEEKLY anD 
Harrrr’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekl;.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


PERFECTION. ‘No more blighted limba, Use Balm 


of Vigor. $1 00, a pesteeld. Dr. WALSH, 25 Front 
Street, Brooklyn, N. 





200 Pianos and Organs 


New and Second- Hand, of First-Class 
eres including Waters’, will be sold at low= 
rices for cash, or on installments, in City 
ewan during this month, by HOKR- 
ACE & SON, No, 481 Broad- 
,» than al before offered in New 
York. SPECIALTY for a few days: Pi- 
anos and Organs to let until the rent mon- 
ey Pays the oe of the instrument. Hllus- 
LB me | Catalogues mailed. (2 AG 
WANTED for the sale of WATERS’ 
Celebrated PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
ik WHY we can sell First 
ons T Octave Piauos for $290 
We answer—Itcosts less ek 










sol 
of whos make 
ct. profit, We have 
pA ng but ship direct to fami- 












at Factory price, and warrant 
33 ears. Sead Vor llustrated cir- 
cular, in which we tefer to over Bank Merchants, 


fsome of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
ff a4 — and Territories, Please state where you saw 


this notice. |. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. No. 35 












LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
BOD WORT Gilad a cdee cc nsccctcsucccsceyee “ 44 
ont EMAN’S me DRESSING -GOWN 
BD SRN S OME. a ncnncocesscectccces “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking ep “"@ 
Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ a4 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers).................-..++. Pg 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... “ 23 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old) ” 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
a Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- its 

n MD, ncsdncne sé cube cosdndnbegetidece ce 87 

HIGHLAND SUTT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “ 39 

BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Ful) Trained Pace, * 39 

FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt).........-s-e+0. tee dn eee cece. co “ 60 


DOLMAN VEST- POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt.............cesesessseres °° 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque "fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... ‘* 18 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SU 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALK 





bat dcacsccccccescceveseuccecccsecesscesecs * 

LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SOUIT................ et 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE A fe SUIT. “ 24 
NAISE WALKING SUIT..... * 23 

DADIES: AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
pI Es rear ** 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “« 32 

DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

WALKING SUIT..... 2.200. -ccsecesccccoese * 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 39 


DEMI-POLONAISE Medic * Sate SUIT, with 


Basque Back and Square Front............. 43 
bg FITTING DOUBLE- BREASTED RED- 

NGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “« 45 
SINGLE.BRE ASTED BASQUINE, with Short 

Pout Walking GEiNG, . ccs cvcusscvcncicccsess =o 


DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Long Walking Skirt................seeeeee- - 

DOLMAN DEMI TRAINED suIT “ 


——, Ares CLOAK, with Cape and P 


TIGHT. FITTING — RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS................+. “ 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Back Suaenas with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and a 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English poieemsenn Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old) : 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-S 





WALKING SKIRT ~-3 
HENRI TROIS POL 
WE aiicdnceatdcedinapudebeetas baloveeeeds «te = 3 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, = Greek Over- 
rt and French Round Skirt............... * 2 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Dem! Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt...........sceeeeseeeeees “17 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Ba 3t Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








oy 


Agents are now want- 

ed to canvass for two 

of the most desirable 

works ever offered to 

the pong The 
CYCLOPZEDIA of Biblical, 
Theological,and Ecclesiastic- 
al Literature, by McCiintook anp 
Srrone, five volumes of which are now 
ready. And the Proceedings »*f 
the Sixth General Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance. 
To experienced and successful Canvas- 
sers the Subscriber offers liberal induce- 
ments. ¢#~ For further particulars in- 
quire of or address 


Avery Bill, 


Care Harper & Brothers, New York. 


























per day at home. Terms free. Address 
$52 s $20 & Geo, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


ENTS. 

















Warren Ward & Co,, 


Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE. 


Large Variety of RICH AND PLAIN 
Furniture, Decorations, &c., 
Which are being offered at extremely LOW PRICES. 


Cor. Spring & Crosby Sts, New York. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


SPRING BOOK- LIST 


THE LAND OF THe WHITE ELEPHANT: 
Sights and Scenes in Southeastern Asia. A Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther 
India, embracing the Countries of Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin-China (1871-2). By Franx 
Vinornt, Jr. Magnificently illustrated with Map, 
Hye and numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


IL. 
PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties. By the Rev. H. 2. 
Haw g1s, Author of “ Music and Morals.” With Fif- 
ty Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IIL 

AMONG OUR SAILORS. By J. Grey Jewert, M.D., 
late United States Consul, Singapore. With an Ap- 
pendix containing Extracts from the Laws and Con- 
sular Regulations | Governing the United States Me 
chant Service. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

SMILES'’S HUGUENOTS. TheHugnenots in France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Samur. 
Sunes, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “ Self-Help,” “Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

2 

TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gatr Hamitton, Author of 
**Woman’s Worth and W renamed * Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50 

VL. 

FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years, 
By Maunesetu B, Fizip. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Vil. 

PIKE’S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Snb-Trop- 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Nroo.as Pixs, U. 8. Consul, Port Louis, Manritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valu: 1? Meteorolog- 
ical Charts, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 

VIII. 

THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. . Trerram, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Colonel Dacre. By the Author of “Caste.” 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Bulwer's Parisians. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. 


a anaes. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 


The Blue Ribbon. By ae author of “St. Olave's,” 


“Jeanie’s Quiet Life," “‘Meta’s Faith,” &. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


“Ship Ahoy!" Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 
Jeaffreson's Lottie Darling. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Miss Braddon's Publicans and Sinners. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


Black's A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


T. Adolphus Trollope’s Diamond Cut Diamond. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

Farjeon’s Golden Grain. A Sequel to “ Blade-o’- 
Grass.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 








ee Harrerr & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


tw Harrer’s Catatoeve mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possibile every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dréssmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession. and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefull prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent Free of charge. n this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 


Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 
543 Broadway, New York, 
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FACETIZ. 


Tr has been said that 
it is better for a woman 
to be laughed at for not 
being married than to 
be unable to laugh be- 
cause she is married. 


enequandiivasere 

An old lady protested 
against the use of steam- 
vessels, a8 counteract- 
ing the decrees of Prov- 
idence in going against 
wind and tide, vehe- 
mently asserting, “I 
would hae naething to 
say to thae impious ves- 
sels.” 





———— ee 

A bey who had been 
taught that time is mon- 
ey appeared at the bank 
the other day, and re- 
marked that he had had 
an hour given him, and 
he would like to spend a 
quarter of an hour, and 
would take the change 
for the other three-quar- 
ters. 

The following adver- 
tisement is froma — 
published in the far W 











LiTTLE AGNES, HAVING BEEN ALLOWED TO 
TAKE A SHORT WALK, 


jest: “To rent—a house on Mel- | 


ville Avenue, located immediately alongside of a fine 


plum garden, from which an abundant supply of the 
most delicious fruit may be stolen during the season. 
Rent low, and the greater part taken in plums.” 


dente lipaoniggi 

Last week, at a little social gathering, a duet was be- 
ing performed by two young ladies to the apparent de- 
light of all the assembled guests. 


were doing their utmost to 
drown one another, and 
with such good effect that 
one could scarcely have 
heard the report of a can- 
non fifty yards off. Every 
body was radiant, with the 
exception of one individu- 
al, to whom at length a 
friend addressed himself : 

“My dear fellow, what 
makes you so pensive ?” 

* Ab,” was the. reply, 
“ T'm thinking of the neigh- 
bors.” ; 

“Does your arm pain 
you ?” asked a witty lady 
of a gentleman who, at a 
party, had thrown his arm 
across the back of her chair 
so that it touched her shoul- 
der. 

“No, madam, it doesn't 
pain me; but why do you 

- 


*. Ob, I noticed that it 
ere of place, Sir ; that’s 


The arm was removed. 

ee 

At a certain mansion, no- 
torious for its scanty fare, 
a gentleman was inquiring 
of the gardener about a dog 
which he had given to the 
owner some time before. 
The gardener showed him 
a lank greyhound, on which 
the gentleman said, 

“No, no; the dog I gave 
your master was a mastiff, 
notagreyhound.” To which 
thegardener quietly answer- 


4 Indeed, Sir, any dog 
would be turned into a 
yhound if it stopped 
ong here.” 
—_- oO 


A sportsman has been 
the victim of his own cre- 
dulity. He has a gun that 
scatters shot badly, so that 
it is not of much account. 
He saw mn tay map in 
a offering to send in- 
Fan Bom whereby such 
“scattering” of shot could 
be effectually prevented. 





The two executants | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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A gentleman has a 
thoroughbred ointer 
dog, which is said to be 














RATHER EXCITES THE ENvy OF OTHER CHILDREN IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD, 


Breet Maroney. “ Mother Murphy, will ye have 


an onion ?” 


Moturr Munrrny. “No, ma’am, thank ye; I don’t 


care for fruit. 


cxuaellidiasiitapapits 
What is better to receive than to give ?—Advice. 


~~. 
“Let's go and inflate,” is the way the statesmen in 
Washington put their convivial invitations now. 








He sent the money, and in due time was informed that | 
to prevent his gan from “scattering” he should put in 


only one shot. 


——-—— 


In a California obituary it is stated that “the de- 


ceased was a person of romantic nature. He placed 
gun in the fire, and looking down 
the muzzle, departed hence instantaneously.” 


the breech of his 


= 
= » 


I talked with a minion from her Majesty's domin- 


ions. Says I, “ Where are you going ?” 


Says he, “‘ To hide a hoe.” 


Says I, ‘‘ What are you going to hide a hoe for?” 
Says he, “I did not say hide a hoe, I said hide a hoe.” 


Says I, ** Spell it. 
Says he, “‘1-d-a-h-o.” 
“Oh!” says I, “ Idaho.” 


** Yes,” says he, “ hide a hoe.” 











First Littte Warr (¢o second ditto). “1 say, Tilly, I _ to be Twins.” 
they’s diffe: 


Seconp Littre Warr. “Oh, git out! 


An Ohio lady bases her claim for a divorce on the 
ground that on one occasion her husband put her to 


soak in the rain-water 


barrel. 


—_——_ pa 
An energetic young Irishman, who was reported as 
among the “ fatally injured” by a railroad accident, 


and afterward report 


as not among that unfortu- 


nate company, write sindignantly to the local editor, 





THE TALKERS AT THE OPERA. 
Man wirn Minp. “Why on earth do these wretched People keep Clapping 


their Hands?” 


Woman witn Minp. “ Perhaps it’s to-keep themselves Warm.” 


saying: ‘I tell ra I was 
among the fatally injured, 
but the reason I didn’t die 
was because I’m always tem- 
a in my living, and 
have a splendid constitu- 
tion naturally.” 


The wave on which many 
a poor fellow has been car- 
ried away is the wave of a 
lace-edged cambric hand- 
kerchief. 

Ccpnpcobesltcbcatinin 

A Dublin gentleman, in 
speaking of a nobleman’s 
wife of great rank and for- 
tune, lamented very much 
that she had no children. 
A south of Ireland medical 


gentleman who was pres- 
ent observed that to have 
no children was a great 


misfortune, but he thought 
he had remarked it was 
** hereditary” in some fam- 
ilies ! 

CoMPosiTion BY A _LIT- 
tLe Boy. — Subject: “ The 
Horse.” “The horse is a 
very useful animal; it has 
four legs—one on each cor- 
ner.” 

“You've destroyed my 
peace of mind,” said a de- 
sponding lover to a truant 
lass. 

“It can’t do you much 
harm, John, for ’twas an 
amazing small piece you 
had, any way!” was the 
quick reply. 


——————— > 

Why are clergymen like 
railway porters ?—Because 
they do a good deal of 
coupling. 


pncte 

According to.a Danbury 
school-teacher, what Wash- 
ington said on a memora- 
ble occasion was, ‘Oh, 
papa, papa, I can not pre- 
varicate !” 


Don’t you see 


hairless and cappy! 


with heepemng: or an 
of mine was riding a 


guv me tgp ow hundred 


years old. id you ever 
see a coin two hund 
years old ?” 

“*Oh yes! I have one 


- Ry two thousand years 
old.’ 


“* Ah,’ said the driver, 
‘have ye?’ and spoke no 
more during the rest of the 
journey. en the coach 
arrived at its destination, 
the driver came up to my 
friend with an intensel 
self-satisfied air, and said,, 
*I told you, as we druv 
along, I had a coin two 
hundred years old.’ 

oee Yes. , 


“*And you said to me 
as you had one two thou- 
sand years old.” 

*** Yes, so I have.’ 

“ * Now it’s a lie.’ 

“* What do you mean by 

t? 


a 

“*What do I mean? 
Why, it’s only 1867 now !’” 
. —_—_——— 

When a man does any 
thing good, he likes to be 
interviewed abont it. But 
when he has been cutting 
up badly, “he despises 
newspaper notoriety.” 

—_—_— p—— 


Wuart 1s your Verpior? 
—Is there any difference 
between a jury-mast and a 
packed jury ? 


or ooo 

Why is the elephant the 
most sagacious of travel- 
ers ?— Because he never 
takes his eye off his trunk. 


csieaieticiiiiiietabosins 
A Souoor-Boy's Asrrra- 


tion.—“‘I wish I were a 
fountain, that I might be 
always playing.” 


ti. 9 oi}? SC 

A good-natured spinster 
used to boast that she al- 
ways had two good beaux 





| —they were elbows. 


rent kind o’ Stockin’s on?” 


What's the difference between a young woman and 
an old one ?—One is careless and happy, the other is 
———— ~~ 

A correspondent relates the following story of a 
coachman who had evidently never puzzled his head 

other kind of ol 
ew years 
a coach, when the driver said to him, ‘ I’ve had a coin 


: “A friend 
on the outside of 





AND HER RetuRN Home Is HAILED WITH 
ANY THING BUT DELIGHT. 


the most efficient animal 
of its kind. It never 
lets any chance slip by 
it. The other day, as it 
was trotting along the 
street, its master ob- 
served that it ran up the 
front steps of a house, 
and pointed dead at the 
door-plate, He whis- 
tled, but the dog refused 
to budgeaninch. Upon 
going to see what the 
matter was, he found 
that the door-plate bore 
the name of “A. Par- 
tridge.” 
+ 

Adam had one conso- 
lation when hefell. - Fif- 
teen or twenty acquain- 
tances didn’t stand on 
the opposite corner and 
laugh at his mishap. 

—_>>__— 

An exchange says: 
“When you see a bare- 
headed man following 
a cow through the front 
gate, and fiiling the air 
with garden implements 





and profanity, you may know that his cabbage plants 
——_—~>——_— 


have been set out.” 


To LEARN THE VALUE OF Monry—Try to borrow it. 


—_—~>———_ 
THE SHIRT THAT OPENED BEHIND. 


A man in Greenfield, whom we will call William, 
got up the other morning and proceeded to put on a 


a 
armen 
——— 


—a 





shirt which his wife had 
just made for him after a 
new pattern. As she stood 
at the mirror curling her 
hair she heard a suppreéss- 
ed sound, half-way between 
a groan and an oath, and 
turning round, said, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ Why, my dear!” 

“ Shutup!” he ejaculated. 
* Youareaborn fool. Nev- 
er let a woman attempt to 
fit a shirt; she can’t do it; 
it is one of the impossibili- 


es. 

* Bat, William—” depre- 
catingly. 

“Don’t you talk—let me 
talk. Do you think I’m go- 
ing down town in this rig ? 
A pretty disposition you've 
got; just because I happen- 
ed to find a little fault last 
week with your ironing, you 
must go and make me a 
shirt without a bosom! 
Such malicious conduct, 
madam, is unpardonable, 
Shut up, I 
hear a word. 
starched shirt front is the 
only finery that a man in- 
dulges in, is he not excusa- 
ble for being particular in 
regard to that, I should like 
to know? And this thin 
sits like the devil. Loo! 
how baggy it is here in 
front, and it feels behind as 
if there was a board bound 
across me”—walking up and 
looking in the glass, hitch- 
ing up first one shoulder 
and then the other, after the 
indescribable manner . of 
men t ing a@ new garment. 
His wife dared not speak 
but, bringing a good-sized 
mirror from the next room, 
she held it up behind him 
for a moment ; and perceiv- 
ing by his chopfallen ex- 
pression that he saw the 
point and the front, she ran 
down stairs to settle the 
coffee, and see that Bridget 
had set the table geomet- 
rically. As William walked 
down to his office that 
morning he said to the first 
friend that he met, ‘I tell 


you, Tom, that little wife of mine is a born genius. 
ok at this shirt, now ; she cut and made it all herself. 
Do you see, it’s open behind; no confounded button- 


holes to bother a fellow. 


the pattern.” 


Just send your wife up for 


And it was by the way of Tom's wife 


that Lizzie first knew that William was pleased with 
——>——__ 
A sxri0ous Tvrn—Twisting one’s neck. 


his shirts. 





: 





CIRCUMFERENCE. 


Tattor (measuring customer). “ Would you hold the End, Sir, while I 
go round?’ 

















